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Pope Leo XIlIl 
By Dr. S. D. McConnell 


The venerable Joachim Pecci may be 
regarded from several points of view, and 
he is an interesting figure from each of 
them. He is probably the oldest clergy- 
man living; he is the Bishop of Rome; as 
Pope he is head of the most puissant world 
Besides these he has 
some claim to regard as a scholar, and he 


power in existence. 


ranks probably first among living diplomat- 
ists. We may well consider him first in 
this last-named capacity. 

The ecclesiastical empire of which he is 
the Imperator is usually thought of as a 
church. 
simply a church. 


Speaking accurately, it is not 
A church is a fraternal 
society, organized after a well-recognized 
fashion, and having for its sole purpose to 
commend the Gospel of Jesus Christ to 
the world of men. The Roman organiza- 
tion has in addition quite another purpose. 
Religious action is codrdinated with polit- 
ical action. Its essential claim is to be the 
inheritor of the absolutism which imperial 
Rome once exercised over the civilized 


world. As a weapon to subjugate the 


world it has adopted and has come to 
believe the theory 


that the Bishop of 














Rome has inherited from St. Peter a plen- 
ary power over all things and interests, a 
power whose completeness can be scien- 
tifically expressed by giving him the 
all-embracing title of “‘ The Vicegerent 
of God upon Earth.’’ 

Of this claim it has abated no whit. 
The glory of Leo XIII., or his discredit, 
according to the way one looks at the mat- 
ter, is that he has been able to do more 
than most of his predecessors to make that 
claim endurable. This he has been able 
to effect by means of a cautious, bland, 
conciliatory diplomacy, but without retract- 
ing or minimizing any single one of the 
It is remark- 
able and surprising that he has taken the 
longest step toward political and moral 
absolutism which has been made by any 
Those who 
know what it signifies will allow the truth 
of this when they remember that Leo XIII. 
has Thomas Aquinas the official 
authority and standard for the teaching of 
the church. 

Concerning his work as Bishop of Rome 
the world at large has little or no informa- 
tion. The fact is that the episcopal duties 
belonging to that see have been almost, if 
not entirely, delegated to other hands in 


most sweeping papal claims. 


pope for eight centuries. 


made 
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order to allow its occupant to fill his title 
role of Pope. 

As ascholar he is known best, indeed 
we might say solely, for the possession of a 
peculiarly flexible and pure Latin style. 
This vehicle of expression he has used, so 
far as the public knows, first in the com- 
position of a number of encyclical letters, 
wherein he has been able to convey the 
most uncompromising papal assertion in 
the most gracious and winning form. In 
the promulgation of these world utterances 
he has chosen times and seasons with a 
singularly profound sagacity. Every one 
has appeared at a time when its issue was 
best fitted to promote the imperium of 
Rome. He has also used his exquisite 
Latinity in a few short poems which have 
the true classic flavor, and, like all the 
Latin classics, owe their charm rather to 
their form than their matter. 

Through all his words and actions shines 
a gracious and attractive personality. As 
priest of an obscure mountain parish, as 
bishop of an obscure see, as Apostolic 
Delegate and Nuncio, and as Pope, his 
personal life has 
winning. 

To make any accurate estimate of his 
ability—or may be his genius—is not possible, 
for the reason that his whole life, now 
nearly a century in length, has been passed 
within an organization where corporate 


ever been pure and 


will and corpo.ate intelligence are so over- 
whelming that at times the credit of indi- 
vidual genius is credited to the institution, 
and at times the genius of the corporate 
institution is, on the other hand, set down 
to the credit of the man who acts as 
its mouthpiece. 

In any case he stands before the world 
of today as the most venerable and person- 
ally interesting of all the official ministers 


of God. 


oS 4. Pr" Garr _ 
eS 


(All Souls Church, New York) 











The Marquis of Salisbury 


By Professor Jesse Macy 


In the case of any man who is called 
great it is always a question how much of 
his reputation rests upon chance adaptation 
to environment and how much upon 
superior qualities of mind and character. 

For fully forty-nine years Robert Arthur 
Talbot Gascoyne Cecil has lived in the full 
blaze of English political life. Though of 
ancient and most distinguished lineage, he 
was, by good fortune, as the younger son of 
a parsimonious father, thrown largely upon 
his own resources up to the age of thirty- 
five, when he became the heir to one of 
the most exalted positions in the English 
peerage. A member of the House of 
Commons when only twenty-three, he rose 
at once to conspicuous leadership in the 
Tory party, and from beginning to end of 
his long and arduous public career he has 
pursued a thoroughly consistent political 
course. He has steadfastly defended the 
Crown and the Church; he has uniformly 
resisted the extension of the franchise. 

At no time has Robert Cecil been a 
blind follower of anybody. More than any 
other statesman of our day he has formed 
his own convictions unaided and has acted 
upon them without advice, regardless of 
party prejudices. When a Liberal ministry 
submitted a bill for creating life peers, he 
supported the measure in the face of the 
opposition of his party. On many occa- 
sions he opposed the policy of his brilliant 
and spectacular associate, Lord Beacons- 
field. Probably no Englishman was ever 
more sorely tried by the many turns of that 
erratic statesman; yet when most of the 
Tory leaders were disposed to reject 
Disraeli’s domination Salisbury gave him 
effective support. There is much reason 
to believe that it was Lord Salisbury’s 
influence that determined the successful 
inauguration of Beaconsfield’s imperial 
policy, though in the carrying out of that 
policy Salisbury was ever a regulating and 
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From photograph by Lambert Weston and Son 
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restraining force. It was not true, as 
Bismarck is said to have remarked, that at 
the Congress of Berlin Lord Salisbury 
appeared as ‘‘a lath man painted to look 
like iron.’’ More than any other man he 
represented the definite and the practicable 
in English imperial politics. 

Since the death of Beaconsfield Lord 
Salisbury has served as Prime Minister 
during fifteen years, and nearly the whole 
of that time as Foreign Secretary also. 
Lord Rosebery has testified that to attend 
to the necessary routine work of the office 
of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
requires fourteen hours a day, and it is 
usually conceded that the Premiership is 
not less exacting. That a man of Lord 
Salisbury’s characteristics should have held 
two such offices for so long a time indicates 
a capacity for work almost beyond belief. 
The great minister made himself Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs because he was unwill- 
ing to entrust the business to any one else, 
and to an unusual extent he has conducted 
the business alone and unadvised. 

It is among the ironies of politics that a 
man who has steadily resisted the advent 
of democracy has been the one statesman 
whom the newly enfranchised English 
people could be induced to entrust with 
Never throughout his 
whole life has Lord Salisbury turned a 


continuous power. 


phrase which could be interpreted as a bid 
for favor. On the contrary, he has ever 
manifested an almost brutal contempt for 
His speeches 


have even abounded in offensive expressions 


the opinions of the masses. 


to whose exasperating significance in the 
minds of others he has seemed utterly 
oblivious. At one time he alluded to 
Spain as a dying nation; at another he 
compared the Irish people to Hottentots. 
In spite of this freedom of speech Lord 
Salisbury has been known to apologize but 
once, and that was when in addressing the 
House of Commons he had characterized 
Gladstone’s political policy as that of a 
pettifogging attorney. On the following 


day he made a formal and sarcastic apology 
—to the attorneys ! 

The fact that such a man should have 
been for half a century so closely identified 
with the fluctuating domestic and foreign 
politics of a great empire may teach us 
that the essentials in the conduct of a State 
do not greatly change. This unchanging 
man has been a growing political factor in 
an age conspicuous for change. 


Oy 


(Iowa College) 








Emperor Francis Joseph 


By Professor Paul S. Reinsch 


When the Emperor of Austria is men- 
tioned it is natural to remember first of all 
the terrible catastrophes with which he has 
been visited, both in politics—in the de- 
feats at Solferino and at Sadowa—and in 
his family life, through the tragic deaths of 
his favorite brother, his only son, and 
lastly his beautiful and amiable, though 
eccentric, wife. Of him it can be truly 
said that he became great through deep 
suftering manfully borne; grief and anguish 
have been to him a school of perfection. 

When as a young, inexperienced prince 
he succeeded to the throne, his first work 
was the suppression of a series of revolu- 
tions. This hardened his temper and 
caused him to adopt a reactionary, abso- 
But after he had been read 
out of the German Confederation and had 


lutistic policy. 


lost his Italian provinces, he saw that a 
milder, more considerate sway alone could 
repair the losses of the wars and strengthen 
the power of his realm. Throughout his 
long reign he had but few advisors of real 
ability; he was forced to keep his own 
counsel and himself bear the brunt of work 
and responsibility. Success has crowned 
his efforts and his empire is stronger today, 
though with smaller pretensions, than it 
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SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR 




















was in 1848. He has been, during the 
latter half of his reign, not averse to liberal 
reforms; though the incessant wranglings 
in the Austrian Parliament have not re- 
lieved him and his rather unprogressive 
bureaucracy of either much work or much 
power. 

The personality of the Emperor is one 
of great charm, and he is perhaps the most 
popular sovereign in Europe. This is 
partly due to the fact that any subject, 
however poor, may get access to him; he 
listens to complaints and petitions with 
great kindness, and gives full attention to 
remedying injustice or relieving undeserved 
suffering. Francis Joseph is a more per- 
sistent worker than even the Emperor of 
Germany. His daily business begins at 
five o’clock in the morning, and he works 
intently and methodically all day. He has 
no eccentricities, although his mother was 
a Bavarian princess; and he is one of the 
few European monarchs whose sanity has 
never been questioned even by a reporter. 
The undivided love his people bear him 
witnesses a career increasingly successful 
with advancing age, and, though begun 
with failure and marked with tragic events, 
destined to stand in history as a remarkable 
reign. 

The personality of the Emperor has very 
much strengthened the monarchical prin- 
ciple in Austria-Hungary. No matter how 
bitterly the various races and factions in 
the empire may hate each other, no matter 
how violent their struggles may be, they 
all respect the Emperor who has so impar- 
tially held the balance between them. 
The imperial office has thus become the 
reliance and the rallying-point of all the 
nationalities of the empire; and even should 
the successor of Francis Joseph be a far 
less worthy man, as is feared by many, the 
whole people of the realm will neverthe- 
less look upon him as their true leader. 
Supported by an imperial army, in which 
at the present time nine archdukes hold 
high command, the House of Hapsburg 





will hold its realm together, even after 
the death of Francis Joseph, who will 
transmit to his successors a heritage of 
dignity and popular respect. 


FO ih PEt 


(University of Wisconsin) 








Senator George F. Hoar 
By Henry Cabot Lodge 


The senators who have represented 
Massachusetts since the foundation of the 
government form a very remarkable group 
Among them were John 

Daniel Webster, and 


All, without exception, 


of public men. 
Quincy Adams, 
Charles Sumner. 
were men of distinction in private life as 
well as in their professions; they were all 
of high character, conspicuous for their 
ability, and held in honor by their State. 
In the days to come Mr. Hoar will stand 
as one of the most illustrious figures in 
this goodly company. 

He has served longer than any other sen- 
ator who has held the commission of 
Massachusetts, although it has been her 
wise practice, especially in the last half cen- 
tury, to continue her senators in unbroken 
Mr. Hoar’s public life, which 
began with the foundation of the Repub- 


service. 


lican party, was devoted at the outset to 
the noble cause of free soil and free men, 
and has covered in its many years the 
greatest events in the history of the coun- 
try. He shared in the first victories which 
the Republican party won. 
ardent supporter of the government in the 
dark days of the Civil War. He came to 
Washington soon after the end of the war, 
and his first years in the House were 
devoted to the difficult problems of recon- 
struction. From that day to the present 
time he has served the country and his 
State with a single-minded devotion and 


He was an 


with a neglect of personal fortunes and of 
private interests as fine as it is rare. 
He has been preéminently a constructive 
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His name is associated with a 
series of great measures by which the legis- 
lative history of the country has been made 
and its political and material strength given 
full development. 


legislator. 


To these great tasks 
he has brought the acute intellect of the 
highly trained lawyer and an eloquence of 
speech which only a generous imagination 
and the widest learning could give. 

But his speeches and his work as a legis- 
lator are known to the State and to the 
country. There is no need to dwell upon 
What are less known, perhaps, are 
the personal qualities which are most famil- 
iar to his friends and which have most 
endeared him to his State. 


them. 


He comes of a 
race eminent through many generations 
and identified in every century with the 
history of Massachusetts and of the coun- 
try. In every fibre of his being he is an 
American, with a patriotism that has never 
known weariness or discouragement. The 
history and traditions of his country and of 
his State are as familiar to him as the air 
he breathes. 

Coming to manhood when the world was 
stirring with the impulse of a larger free- 
dom, which found expression in the move- 
ment of 1848 in Europe and in the crusade 
against slavery in the United States, he has 
never lost the hopes and beliefs which were 
the inspiration of the young men of those 
years. The cause of humanity, wherever 
humanity was desolate or oppressed, has 
ever found in him a champion, and yet 
with all this he has had the unfailing desire 
to help the individual as he has sought to 
help the race, and has never lost sight of 
the man in the multitude. 

Through all the storm and stress of pub- 
lic life he has carried his love of letters and 
a wide and generous scholarship, more 
characteristic of an earlier day than ours 
but which is still honored and desired by 
Massachusetts in those whom she selects 
Mr. Hoar has had, and 
still has, a great career; he still fills a 
great place before his countrymen. It is 


to represent her. 


quite customary to reserve our opinions of 
men until they have passed beyond the 
sound of human voices, but it has seemed 
to me that this practice is very often car- 
ried too far, and that it is best sometimes 
to utter what we think of those who have 
done honor to the Republic, and whom the 
Republic has honored, while they are still 
among us in the full tide of usefulness and 
distinction. Within this space it is impos- 
sible to do justice to a career so long and 
so eminent, but it is possible in a few words 
to try, as I have tried, to show something 
of what those who know and love Mr. 
Hoar best in his own State and among his 
own people think of him now. 


Nec. Keele 


(Junior Senator, Massachusetts) 








Edward Everett Hale 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Dr. Hale has protested against narrow- 
ing the meaning of the phrase 
life’’ so as to identify it with politics, and 
has insisted that all who contribute in any 
significant way to the life of the people are 
public men. 


** public 


In this larger and truer sense 
of the phrase Dr. Hale is one of the fore- 
most public men of our time; one of the 
most representative citizens of the Repub- 
lic. He has lived, so to speak, in the open. 
Without any thought of publicity, or any 
touch of the spirit of self-seeking, he has 
been constantly before the country for sev- 
eral decades. The newspapers are always 
reporting his speeches and printing char- 
acteristic anecdotes about him. Probably 
no man of the time not in politics has been 
so widely talked about. In the case of 
most men this degree of publicity would 
imply a craving for notoriety; in the case 
of Dr. Hale it means nothing of the kind. 

The wide contemporary reputation 
which has come to the author of The 
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Man Without a Country has been due in 
part to certain qualities of character, in 
part to extraordinary breadth of interest, 
and in part to natural aptitude to help 
people by speaking a language they under- 
stand. Dr. Hale is a man of great sim- 
plicity of character and of taste; he is, so 
far as one can judge another, almost devoid 
of self-consciousness; and he is filled with 
a fraternal spirit. He is a born democrat; 
enjoying exceptional educational opportu- 
nities and social privileges, he has always 
been, in the best sense, a man of the peo- 
ple. The social instinct is very highly 
developed in him, and all his work has 
been done in the spirit of social service. 
The Man Without a Country is the tragedy 
of detachment from one’s fellows—the 
tragedy of isolation in a world in which 
men are made to live together. In so light 
and delightful a piece of comedy as My 
Double and How He Undid Me, the situa- 
tion is created by an endeavor to respond 
to social claims and duties. Dr. Hale has 
his home in the suburbs of Boston, but he 
lives in the United States, and he thinks, 
speaks, and acts as if the nation was one 
great friendly neighborhood. 

He is preéminently the Neighbor of his 
time; the man to whom any other man’s 
interest is dear, who cares not only for his 
own but for the welfare of his fellows, and 
who has become a kind of universal helper. 
The centre of his interests being outside 
himself, Dr. Hale has been a promoter o: 
cheer, an inspirer of courage, a stimulator 
of kindness. He long ago found the secret 
of rational optimism, which is to think 
about others instead of thinking about 
yourself; and he has given the best possi- 
ble formula for a happy life in his well- 
known phrase, ‘‘ Look up and not down, 
look out and not in, and lend a hand.’’ 

There are, apparently, no limits to his in- 
dustry and fertility. He has not only lived a 
wonderfully helpful life, but he has organ- 
ized helpfulness and given it the multiplied 
power of combined usefulness. A prolific 





writer, his success has been largely due to 
the fact that he has been as preéminently 
the Neighbor with his pen as with his voice. 
He is free from all literary cant and pre- 
tention; he writes, as he talks, informally, 
directly, simply. He never becomes ora- 
torical or rhetorical; his manner is always 
conversational. He has wide knowledge 
of affairs and of men, he is interested in 
everything which concerns his kind, he has 
invention, humor, and the command of a 
very lucid and persuasive style. He reminds 
one at times of De Foe in his genius for 
giving fiction the appearance of fact. He 
has written history, biography, autobiog- 
raphy, essays, addresses, fiction; but it is 
probable that he will live longest in two or 
three short stories. 

If Rembrandt were living he would go 
around the globe for the opportunity to 
paint Dr. Hale’s face, with its strong lines 
and deep shadows. No face is better 
known; no man more widely loved. 


N trv m WM a bE, 


( The Outlook, New York ) 








Lord Kelvin 


By Dr. Arthur W. Goodspeed 


It seems to be the delight of some 
biographers to lay great stress upon the 
desirability, if not necessity, that a man to 
be really great in any walk of life should 
start with nothing but a shoe-blacking out- 
fit, or perhaps with the borrowed price of 
a first batch of newspapers. For the 
those whose parents 
possess more than average intelligence and 
education and who may even be supplied 
with some of the comforts of life, let it be 
borne in mind that the man of genius and 
learning whose portrait faces these lines 
was born of highly educated parents and 
has ever lived surrounded by an atmosphere 
of culture and refinement. 

While by common consent Lord Kelvin 
would without doubt be ranked first of all 


encouragement of 
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living scientific men, it is perhaps in the 
domain of physical science and the practi- 
cal application of it that he has made 
himself preéminent. 
of the physics— 
dynamics, heat, sound, light, electricity, 


Indeed, in every one 
several branches of 
and magnetism—he has at some period of 
his career attracted the attention of the 
world by some epoch-making achievement, 
either in the theoretical development of the 
subject or in the application of already 
well known principles to the solution of 
great engineering problems. 

There are many men of science who 
possess intellects of wonderful power in 
either one or the other of these directions ; 
but probably no man has ever lived who 
has combined in such a high degree and 
with such efficient coordination both pure 
mathematical ability and the capability and 
love of applying the deductions of abstract 
reasoning in practice. As an example of 
this it is only necessary to recall Lord 
Kelvin’s connection with the laying of the 
Atlantic cable. 
ful completion and continuous operation of 


It is clear that the success- 


this notable work required engineering skill 


of the highest order in all the departments of 
this great profession, each of which has in 
recent years become a separate profession 
in itself—civil, mechanical, electrical, and 
Lord Kelvin then 
was obviously the first electrical engineer. 

On the theoretical side of science Lord 
Kelvin has long been noted for his contri- 
butions to the world’s knowledge of the 
constitution of matter, and for his funda- 
mental theories to explain the properties of 
the different kinds of matter, as well as the 
behavior of bodies in their mutual action. 

Having had the honor to meet this dis- 


chemical engineering. 


tinguished man on several occasions in an 
informal manner, the writer is in a position 
to appreciate the personal traits for which 
Lord Kelvin is universally admired. It not 
infrequently happens that men of great 
genius possess also certain characteristics 
of disposition which are undesirable or 


But 


Lord Kelvin treats with great indulgence 


even obnoxious to their associates. 


the honest views of others, though they 
may quickly be proved untenable, or even 
absurd. In fact, he is modest and unassum- 
ing in marked degree ; an excellent listener 
and an unembarrassing critic. 


Phar Wo Gootofiaed 


(University of Pennsylvania) 








Herbert Spencer 


By Professor Alexander T. Ormond 


Without doubt the greatest single move- 
ment of the nineteenth century was that 
of evolution, and Herbert Spencer was its 
prophet. At a time when Darwin was 
scarcely known and the idea of evolution 
had entered into the heads of only a few 
workers in special fields of science, Herbert 
Spencer had conceived the doctrine of 
evolution as a universal principle and had 
made a detailed application of it to one 
field in his Principles of Psychology. Soon 
afterward his programme was published, 
embracing an exposition of first principles 
together with their application in the fields 
of biology, psychology, sociology, ethics, 
and religion. To this scheme of work 
laid down more than forty years ago 
Spencer has faithfully adhered, and in 
carrying it to a conclusion has given a 
unique example of single-hearted consecra- 
tion to the one purpose of his life. 

Spencer’s system of thought may be said 
to rest on two great generalizations which 
together form the basis of his philosophy. 
The first is that of evolution, which he 
formulates as a universal principle of all 
knowledge and applies as the constructive 
law of all the sciences. The second is his 
one ultimate Energy or 
Power, reached by generalizing from the 


postulate of 


scientific laws of correlation and conserva- 
This one energy Spencer 
takes to be the ground and spring of both 


tion of energy. 
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nature and consciousness. Combining the 
two principles Spencer reaches the funda- 
mental idea of his system: that of an all- 
including evolution-process that is the 
expression of an energy that 
and sustains it. 


underlies 
On this basis he draws 
his well-known distinction between the 
Knowable, which is simply the world of 
evolution, and the Unknowable to which 
belong such problems as that of the nature 
of the Ultimate Power itself and the final 
spiritual destiny of man. 

In working out the applications of his 
principles he has been led to take sides on 
many questions that are still open issues, 
and some of these may be decided against 
him. But when due allowance has been 
made for this debatable field, enough of 
undisputed territory remains to secure 
Spencer’s position as the most important 
intellectual force of his time. 

There are three respects in which he 
has notably influenced the life of his cen- 
tury. First, as the author 
powerful exponent of 
evolution he has been 


and most 
the doctrine of 
instrumental in 
revolutionizing the whole culture of his 
time. There is not a single branch of 
knowledge that has not felt his transform- 
ing touch. Secondly, in his insistence on 
the existence of a power underlying evolu- 
tion he has not only contributed to the 
unity of science and religion, but his 
voice has uttered the protest of the deeper 
religious conviction of the age against the 
tendency to reduce religion to a purely 
naturalistic basis. Then, again, we find in 
Herbert Spencer the most uncompromising 
optimist of his time. That evolution is 
ever working toward the best results and 
that the dependence of the world-process 
on the Ultimate Power is a sufficient 
guarantee of the final triumph of good—of 
this he is firmly convinced, and his sturdy 
faith in goodness wavers. His 
optimism is a dominating note in his whole 
theory and practice, in his sociology and 
ethics, in his politics and religion. 


never 


The appearance of a system so sweeping 
and that of Herbert 
Spencer could not but give rise to bitter 
controversy as well as stormy opposition. 
But it has been the authcr’s good fortune 
to pass through the period of tempest into 
the serene atmosphere of a peaceful old 
age, where, notwithstanding the yet un- 
settled questions, he can contemplate the 
wide acceptance of the principles that are 
most dear to him. 
him this reward of a long and 
activity. 
declined all honors and distinctions, and at 


revolutionary as 


No one will grudge 
noble 
Herbert Spencer has steadfastly 


the close of his life he stands an uncrowned 
king in the intellectual world. 


(Princeton University) 








Henrik Ibsen 
By William Morton Payne 


Henrik Ibsen was seventy-five years old 
on the 20th of last March, which fact, 
taken in connection with his commanding 
position among the intellectual forces of 
his time, fully justifies his inclusion in the 
company of “grand old men”’ which the 
nineteenth century has left as its legacy to 
the twentieth. His work has been the 
subject of a controversy almost as fierce 
and wide-spread as that which raged about 
the music of Wagner a quarter of a century 
ago, and the triumph of the principles for 
which he has fought is almost equally com- 
plete. Much as the once derided “* music 
of the future’’ has come to be the chief 
musical inspiration of the present, the plays 
of Dr. Ibsen have become representative of 
the most serious and wholesome tendency 
in the dramatic world of today. The 
drama, long fallen from its high earlier 
estate, is again taking its rightful place 
among the forms of literary art, and this 
regeneration is due to the influence of Dr. 
Ibsen more than to that of any other man. 
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GOLDWIN SMITH 


























His series of twelve plays concerned 
with the problems of modern society con- 
stitutes the most solid contribution of the 
last twenty-five years to the literature of 
the acting drama. They began in 1877 
with The Pillars of Society; they ended in 
1899 (just before the author’s health broke 
down and his career seemed to be closed) 
with When We Dead Awaken. Taken in 
their totality, these twelve plays present 
the most complete diagnosis that has been 
made in literary form by any one man of 
the ills of the modern social organism. 
Yet, in spite of their unsparing frankness, 
it is only the superficial reader or listener 
who can find them merely depressing, for 
their author, far from being a despairer or 
a pessimist, is an idealist of the most uncom- 
promising sort, filled with a sublime faith in 
the future of mankind and the noble possi- 
bilities of human nature. Many and malig- 
nant, in the vision of this seer, are the ills 
that now infect our life, but they need not 
prove fatal, and he ever holds before our 
gaze the picture of life as it may become 
when purified by love and _ broad-based 
upon resolute individual wills—the society 
of the future supported by the twin pillars 
of truth and justice. 

If the poet’s idealism is in these later 
plays somewhat obscured by the necessity 
for dwelling upon the evils to be overcome, 
it shines out undimmed in his even more 
Most of the read- 
ers of Dr. Ibsen still view his writings in a 
His most significant 
and enduring productions lie far back of 
the whole series of modern social dramas. 


important earlier work. 


distorted perspective. 


He began his career with a strongly roman- 
tic and lyrical impulse; then the charm of 
the legendary heroic past fell upon him; 
finally, in the sixties, he reached the cul- 
mination of his genius in the production 
of Brand and Peer Gynt, unquestionably 
his two greatest works. While these two 
imposing poetic dramas are substantially 
modern in theme, they are conceived in the 
noblest vein of idealism, they are invested 





in rich imaginative color; with their con- 
trasts of tender beauty and fierce satire, of 
love and pathos and indignation at white 
heat, they mark the very highest reach of 

Not to know these 
to know the true 


their author’s powers. 
masterpieces is not 
Henrik Ibsen at all. 
Early in the nineties, Dr. Ibsen returned 
to Norway after along term of self-imposed 
exile, and has since then resided in Chris- 
tiania. With his five years’ younger con- 
temporary, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, he shares 
the admiration, although not the enthu- 
siastic personal 
countrymen. 


devotion, of his fellow- 
They deliynt in his fame, 
that 
should be able to boast of his possession. 


and are proud their small nation 
Two years ago his life was threatened by 
a serious illness, but from this he happily 
recovered in considerable measure, and his 
friends trust that he may be spared to the 


world for many years to come. 


aa 


(Editur The Dia!) 








Goldwin Smith 


By Professor Adam Shortt 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has described him- 
self as a liberal of the old school, and noth- 
attitude 
towards men and measures than this con- 


ing is more significant of his 
fession of faith. Given his personal tem- 
perament and rare natural endowments, 
and the principles of the older liberalism 
will sufficiently explain both his lofty ideals 
and the bewildered public notions about 
his stand on important modern problems. 

As a liberal of the old school he was 
its earnest aspirations for 
the practical recognition of a common 


imbued with 


spiritual humanity throughout the civilized 
world. To its intelligent supporters this 
movement certainly implied the abolition of 
those petty national jealousies which, out 
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of all proportion to their intrinsic merits, 
disturbed the harmony of the world. Yet 
it did not in the slightest weaken their 
devotion to true national ideals. On the 
contrary, it greatly heightened their sense 
of national honor and duty, and thus necessi- 
tated the undertaking of many practical 
domestic reforms in the interest of freedom 
and humanity. 

But though the movement was singu- 
larly fruitful of far-reaching social reforms 
in the British Empire and among other 
nations, yet the confidently expected har- 
vest of a nobler expression of national life 
was scanty and slow of ripening. The 
spiritual standard set was too high to be at 
once intelligently accepted and _ practically 
realized by the masses. The generous 
enthusiasm waned, and the political lead- 
ers dropped to lower levels, characterized 
by cruder aspirations for material greatness. 
It is significant of much in Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s attitude on public questions and of 
his personal influence, that when this social 
and political reaction was in process many 
of the adherents of the larger faith looked 
to him to save the situation in Parliament. 

However, as Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
no doubt recognized, the pendulum had to 
have its swing in the other direction. Yet, 
since he could not swing with it, he and 
those like-minded must needs for a time 
endure a splendid isolation. In common 
with who felt strongly 
the intrinsic worth of their ideals, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has steadfastly remained 
the exponent of an imperfectly fulfilled 
prophecy. 


several others 


He holds his principles not as speculative 
propositions, but as intensely practical 
truths which mark the course of destiny. 
His deep interest in the great problems of 
life has prevented him from becoming a 
mere man of letters or a colorless student ; 
yet he is a rare man of letters and a close 
student. Though more widely read in 
history than most historians, he is not 
really an historian in the modern technical 





sense. He is an interpreter of history; a 
more interesting but much more difficult 
function to discharge, partaking, as it does, 
of the prophetic spirit, and leading to the 
casting of social and national horoscopes. 
It is in this field that Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has obtained at once his widest renown 
and his severest criticism. He has given 
his interpretations of the historic develop- 
ment of Britain, the United States, and 
Canada; and even the criticisms which 
these have elicited have proved the unique 
value of his contributions. 

Throughout his career the very indepen- 
dence and courage with which he supports 
his convictions have often prevented an 
intelligent and sympathetic recognition of 
his aims by the average citizen, in whose 
service he has chiefly labored. To a gen- 
eration which has not known the larger 
vision of a civilization that may reach 
beyond national or imperial boundaries, he 
is not sufficiently indulgent. He will not 
condescend to explain himself; and hence 
in an age when the return swing of the 
pendulum has barely passed from a paro- 
chial selfishness to a national selfishness— 
named imperialism—this liberal of the old 
school is regarded as 
unpatriotic, while the 
its distrust of him is that his vision of 
national greatness is still too broad and 
humanitarian. 


too narrow and 


real source of 


But though his message may often fail 
to reach those for whose benefit it is given, 
yet the failure is only seeming; for with 
that discriminating minority, with whom, 
as Goethe says, all great and good things 
lie, his influence has been quickening and 
purifying. Thus, though his professed 
disciples are few, yet those who have 
profited from his teaching are many. 
Much of the seed which he sows must die 
before it springs again. 


Cre (heb 


(Queen s University, Canada) 
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of PRIVATE LETTERS 








On Thursday, March 31, 1887, there was held in the Boston Museum an ‘‘ 


Reading ’’ 





Authors’ 


in the interest of the Longfellow Memorial Fund. A letter which was written 


on the evening of that day by a young man to his fiancée in the West, has accidently fallen 


into the possession of this Magazine. 


Permission to publish the letter has been secured. 


The pictures, which are faithfully reproduced, were drawn by the writer of the letter and 
appear on the sheets in illustration of the text. —EDITOR. 


Boston, MARCH 31, 1887. 





My dear 

Boston is always ready for such a 
gathering as I stood up to this afternoon. 
In the presence of such distinguished 
people I preferred standing, particularly as 
the seats were five dollars each. Fairly 
comfortable standing room cost only one 
dollar. New York gathers its crowds for 
drama, Philadelphia for music, Chicago for 
sport, but no other American city can 
equal Boston when literature and culture 
are on the boards. For my part I never 
saw a finer looking audience than that 
which packed the Boston Museum today. 
The seats were not only all filled, but 
people stood thick, one wedged against 
another in every available space. This 
theatre, situated on Tremont Street, a con- 
siderable distance from the theatre centre 
on Washington Street, is not so large as 
some of the other theatres, but is consid- 
ered by conservative people to be the only 
really ‘‘ good” play-house for church mem- 
bers and Back Bay children. 

Tom and I went out to lunch today 
with Professor The old man was 
particularly chatty, and we found ourselves 
a little behind time at the “‘ Readings ”’ 
which were advertised to begin promptly 
at two o’clock. When we reached the 
theatre the crowd seeking admission 
reached well out into the street. Tom, 
always good in a crowd, used his football 
experience to make a passageway for me, 
and in a few minutes we secured very good 
standing room well down one of the centre 
aisles. 

In a box directly in front of us sat the 
poet’s brother, the Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow, and with him three or four ladies, 











Henry WapsworTH LONGFELLOW 


two of whom, I was told, were the poet’s 
daughters. ‘Ihe brother resembles the 
familiar picture of the poet very much; 
one could almost imagine that he was 
Longfellow himself. 

We were in time to see the foot-lights 
turned on and the curtain go up, but failed 
in our scramble for admission to secure a 
programme. _ Sitting in an irregular semi- 
circle on the stage, some on chairs, others 
on sofas, were the ten noted men, includ- 
ing (Mrs.) Julia Ward Howe and the 
chairman, whom we had paid our dollar to 
see and hear. I should willingly have 
invested in a five dollar seat for you if you 
could have joined me. This was my first 
and continuous wish. You know more 
about these author fellows than I do, and 
would have gotten a good deal more out 
of theshow. The fact is I took the after- 
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noon off just to absorb some of the spirit 
of the performance so that I might get it 
to you, if only in a second-hand way. 

A small reading-table, a large bunch of 
flowers, and a pitcher of water with the 
accompanying goblet were the only orna- 
ments (except Aldrich) on the stage. The 
chairman, a Harvard president or professor 
or something—a pretty dry stick—led off 
with a very uninteresting speech which 
fortunately ended with a funny story intro- 
ducing Mark Twain. Twain had been 





sitting uneasily and awkwardly on an 
uncomfortable church-back chair at one 
end of the semicircle group. He looked as 
though the other fellows had got him into 
atrap and he was just waiting either to get 
even or to bolt out a side door. He is a 
spindle-legged, top-heavy, short man with 
a good deal of bushy black hair as a finish. 
When he rose to come forward he began 
bowing, and bowed all the way to the 
front. His twinkling eyes are set well 
back from his face, and his beautifully 
curved nose looks down upon a dark, 
burdensome moustache. The smallest 
child familiar with his portrait which hangs 
in your mother’s sitting-room would have 
no difficulty whatever in recognizing the 
original. His reading selection was 
“English as She is Taught,’’ which is to 
appear in the Century Magazine tomorrow. 
I shall send you the magazine as soon as I 
can get a copy. The article is made up 
largely of definitions and mistakes made by 








school children. ‘‘ He enjoys riding on a 
philosopher’’; Mark said in parenthesis, 
taking a‘side glance at Lowell, ‘‘Anybody 
would.”’ “Adverbs should always be used 
as adjectives and adjectives as adverbs.”’ 
“A straight line is any distance between 
two places.’’ ‘* Parallel lines are lines that 
can never meet until they run together.”’ 
“A circle is a round, straight line with a 
hole in the middle.’’ “‘ Things which are 
equal to each other are equal to anything 
else.’” These are as many of the defini- 
tions as | remember. I could easily add a 
few from my own little bit of school 
experience. Twain came first and I liked 
him best. His funniest stuff didn’t change 
a muscle on Lowell’s face. The latter sat 
upright, rigid, cold, apparently plotting 
suicide. 

Next to Clemens came little Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He would never have 
made his salt as a physician in the West. 
He’s too little; scarcely higher than the 





OLiveR WENDELL HOLMES 


back of an ordinary chair. I believe he is 
smaller than Ida’s Bob, and gracious 
knows Bob is small enough to start grow- 
ing over again. His face is small, triangu- 
lar, wrinkled, and red—the kind of red 
produced with a bath towel. His hair is 
cut short and sticks out like bristles, all 
white except a round spot on thetop which 
is gray. He has no beard, and if he had 
had a white cap and a breakfast shawl he 
would have made a first rate light-weight 
grandmother of eighty. When he got up 
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to read his little piece the applause burst 
forth in the most enthusiastic fashion. It 
was very evident that Boston likes Holmes. 
I want to say right here that these fellows 
can’t read their own stuff—pieces that are 
read and declaimed at every cross-roads 
school in the country. It really was funny 
to see them with books out practicing 
while others were performing—doing it 
too like boys cribbing at examination. 
Holmes is a very jolly looking man, and 
what there is of him must be good. 

Mrs. Howe followed Dr. Holmes. In 
appearance she resembles the common 
pictures of Queen Victoria, though I pre- 





James RussE_t LOWELL 


sume she is much taller. Her dress was 
plain black velvet neatly trimmed, and she 
wore a white tie and white cap. She is 
stout but very stately and commanding in 
appearance, a decided contrast to the trim 
little man who preceded her. She has no 
voice for reading, and I heard very little. 
I do not know whether it was prose or 
poetry. 

Edward Everett Hale came next. His 
selection was good and apparently had 
been well practiced. He is an odd looking 
man and wears misfit clothes. His coat 
seemed to have more buttons than button- 
holes, with some of the buttons doing 








Epwarp Everett HALE 


double duty. I have drawn a little picture 
of him here which at least shows the man’s 
pose. His skin is Indian in color, his eyes 
are sunken, and his hair grows in bunches, 
two of the bunches being over his eyes. 
Colonel Higginson I didn’t care much 





THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


for. He is as tall and straight as a bean 
pole, and knew his piece by heart. 

Then came Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
While the show was in progress Aldrich 
and Howells sat close together at the back 
and chatted occasionally. Aldrich sat stiff 
and prim as though he had called for the 
first time to pay attention to Mrs. Howe 
who sat at his right, and was naturally 
bashful and nervous, while Howells sat on 
his back (see my drawing) his feet a yard 
and a quarter apart out in front of him, his 
hands in gray trousers pockets, and his head 
on the back of the chair. Aldrich doesn’t 
look more than thirty and Howells would 
pass easily for forty. Aldrich when stand- 
ing before the foot-lights didn’t seem to 
know what to do with his feet, and 
throughout his reading, which was very 
poor from an elocutionary standpoint, he 
was nervous in the extreme. The reason 
may be traced to the fact that there were 
several rows of very pretty Boston girls 








directly in front of him. Aldrich is what 
girls call handsome; his hair, his mous- 
tache, his tie, his clothes, his bouquet—all 
seemed prepared for the occasion. I 
imagine that Longfellow only, and no 
amount of money, could drag him out to 
read in public. At any rate he didn’t 
seem to relish the task, not even a little bit. 

Howells is stout and chunky. The 
chairman in introducing him said that he 
(the chairman) had shaken hands with 
Lemuel Barker at the door and that Mr. 
and Mrs. Silas Lapham were in the audi- 
ence before him. 

But surely this is enough. If the morn- 
ing papers make a decent report of the 
entertainment I shall send you copies. 





WILLIAM Dean HOWELLS 


Curtis and Lowell said their pieces in good 
style. Perhaps ‘* Prue and I”’ were in the 
audience, too; perhaps not. Curtis is by 
far the ablest looking man. Lowell is sad, 
sorry, and serious. It may be that the 
memories of Longfellow were hovering 
about and were responsible for some of the 
platform moods. 

Tomorrow evening’s letter will be some- 
thing else. I am sorry you could not have 
been with me today. Good night. 

Yours affectionately, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN 


FRENCH NOVEL 


By PAUL BOURGET 











Now that the work of the nineteenth 
century is finished we are able more clearly 
to distinguish its characteristics in every 
country and in every branch of activity. 
If we confine ourselves to the domain of 
literature in France we may say that this 
century was preéminently the age of the 
novel. It is not that at certain periods, as 
in 1830, lyric production was not admirable 
in the group comprising Hugo and 
Lamartine, Vigny and Musset; not that at 
others, as in 1860, critical production was 
not excellent, when the Lundis, the Essais 
de Critique et d’ Histoire, and the Etudes 
ad’ Historie Religieuse appeared simultan- 
eously. But these were momentary 
superiorities. There was no great French 
poetry at the beginning of the century; 
there has been none at its close. So too, 
before Sainte-Beuve, there was but little 
able French criticism, and since the death 
of Renan and Taine its most eminent 
representatives are quite isolated. “They 
work by themselves and have not suc- 
ceeded in creating around them any great 
movement. 

But even in the first year of the century, 
what work was most astonishingly success- 
ful? A novel: Atala, by Chateaubriand. 
And during the last years of the century 
what works were prominent in booksellers’ 
windows and ran into countless editions ? 
Novels again, those of Daudet, Maupas- 
sant, Zola, Loti, and Anatole France, to 
mention but a few names among masters 
of this branch of literature in the epoch, 
1870-1900. Herein lies a phenomenon 
too constant to be aught but the effect of 
a permanent cause. It is this cause that 
must first be made clear in order to explain 
the part played by the novel in France for 
one hundred years. 

Two peculiar features of French society 
resulting from the Revolution are sufficient 
to explain the success of the novel. They 
seem to be contradictory but are in fact 
coexistent. The first of these features is 
the increasing general development of 








Aujourd’hui que le x1x° siécle a fini son 
ceuvre, nous distinguons plus nettement 
quelle fut sa caractéristique dans chaque 
pays et dans chaque branche d’activité. 
En France, et si l’on s’en tient au domaine 
de la littérature, on peut dire que ce siécle 
fut surtout l’age du roman. Ce n’est pas 
qu’a de certaines périodes—ainsi en 1830 
—la production lyrique n’ait été admirable 
dans le groupe qui réunissait Hugo et 
Lamartine, Vigny et Musset, et a d’autres 
—ainsi en 1860—la production critique, 
quand les Lundis, les Essais de Critique et 
d’ Histoire, les Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse 
paraissaient simultanément. Mais ce furent 
des supériorités momentanées. II n’y avait 
pas de grande poésie francaise au début du 
siecle, et il n’y en avait plus 4a la fin. 
Pareillement, la forte critique n’ existait 
gueére avant Sainte-Beuve, et depuis la mort 
de Renan et de Taine, ses représentants les 
plus distingués demeurent bien isolés, tra- 
vaillant chacun & part et sans avoir réussi 
a créer autour d’eux un large mouvement. 

Tout au contraire, et dés la premiere 
année du siecle, quel ouvrage obtenait un 
retentissant succes? Un roman: Atala 
de Chateaubriand, et dans les toutes der- 
nieres années du meme siecle, quels ou- 
vrages figuraient aux devantures des librairies 
avec des chiffres d’éditions extraordinaires ? 
Des romans encore, ceux de Daudet, de 
Maupassant, de Zola, de Loti, d’Anatole 
France, pour ne citer que quelques noms 
parmi les maitres du genre dans cette 
époque qui va de 1870 a 1900. Il y 
a la un phénoméne trop constant pour 
qu’il ne soit pas l’effet d’une cause perma- 
nente. C’est cette cause qu’il importe de 
dégager d’abord pour définir le role que le 
roman a joué en France depuis cent ans. 

Deux traits particuliers de la société 
francaise issue de la Revolution suffisent a 
expliquer cette vogue du genre romanesque. 
Ils semblent contradictoires, mais, a l’ex- 
perience ils coexistent. Le premier de ces 
traits est le développement de plus en plus 
général dans cette société de la petite 
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small properties, or more strictly, of small 
fortunes. The Civil Code, by introducing 
definitely into families the apparently 
equitable principle of an equal division of 
inheritances, has created a greater number 
of little fortunes in France than exist else- 
where, and as a consequence more very 
narrow but secure lives, in a state of pros- 
perity very petty but enduring. The 
extension of the governmental service, 
always growing in a nation excessively 
centralized, has still further increased the 
number of these middle-class and comfort- 
able existences. This makes an enormous 
total of moderately well-to-do people 
whose lives are without great ambitions or 
important events, and of not unpleasant 
monotony. And it also makes a vast 
number of readers all ready for the novel. 
The novel, in fact, gives them precisely 
what they lack—a little adventure, unex- 
pected events, and the portrayal of passions 
and their daring to those whose lives are 
almost always prearranged; a “ possible 
history ’’—the expression is Goncourt’s— 
to those who have no history. The 
less a man acts, the greater his taste for 
description of energetic and active life. 
It is just this charm of contrast which 
caused in France the tremendous success 
of the romantic style at a time when in 
actual life there was less and less romance. 

At the same time that the regulation of 
private life thus became more and more 
established in the society subject to the 
Civil Code, a contrary spirit of agitation 
and unrest was taking place in the world 
of morals. This is the second feature of 
which I spoke just now. The violent 
overthrow of a state of things several cen- 
turies old gave rise from the very close of 
the Revolution to a disturbance of reason 
and emotion which has been called the 
“disease of the century.’’ Even after a 
hundred years this restlessness is not 
allayed. When we seek to define it, we 
find it has consisted, and still consists, 
chiefly in the necessity every young 
Frenchman feels on entering life of form- 
ing his own personal opinions and conclu- 
sions regarding religion, politics, social 
questions, and, in short, all subjects. The 
profound unity of souls has vanished with 
tradition. A _ kind of intellectual and 
sentimental anarchy is installed in its place, 
which is found also, although to a lesser 
degree, among all peoples influenced by 
democracy. This characteristic restless- 





propriété, ou, pour parler plus exactement, 
des petites situations. Le Code civil, en 
introduisant définitivement dans les familles 
le principe, équitable en apparence, d’un 
partage égal des héritages, a créé en France 
une quantité plus considérable qu’ailleurs 
de petites fortunes, par suite, de destinées 
tres étroites, mais sures, installées dans un 
bien-etre tres mesquin, mais durable. 
L’extension du _ fonctionnariat, toujours 
grandissant dans une nation centralisée 
a l’exces, a encore accru le nombre de ces 
existences médiocres et paisibles. Cela fait 
un total énorme de destinées moyennes, 
sans fortes initiatives, sans événements 
importants, d’une monotonie assez douce. 
Et cela fait aussi un vaste lot de lecteurs 
tout préparés pour le roman. Celui-ci en 
effet leur apporte ce qui précisément leur 
manque, un peu d’aventure, des péripéties 
imprévues, l’image des passions et de leur 
audace, a eux dont le sort est presque 
toujours réglé d’avance, une “histoire 
possible ’’—le mot est de Goncourt—a eux 
qui n’ont pas d’histoire. Moins un homme 
agit, plus il a de gout pour la représenta- 
tion d’une existence énergique et agissante. 
C’est ce meme attrait de contraste qui a fait 
en France la prodigieuse fortune du genre 
romanesque a une époque ou il y a eu 
de moins en moins de roman dans la réalité. 

En meme temps qu’il se faisait ainsi, 
dans cette société soumise au Code civil, 
une régularisation de plus en plus assoyie 
de la vie privée, un travail inverse d’agita- 
tion et d’inquiétude s’accomplissait dans le 
monde moral. C’est le second trait que 
j'annongais tout a l’heure. La _ chute 
violente d’un état de choses plusieurs fois 
séculaire avait produit dés le lendemain de 
la Révolution ce trouble des intelligences 
et des sensibilités que l’on a appelé la 
maladie du siecle. Apres cent ans, ce 
malaise n’est pas guéeri. Quand oncherche 
a le définir, on trouve qu’il a surtout con- 
sisté, et qu’il consiste encore, dans la 
nécessité pour chaque jeune frangais, a son 
entrée dans la vie, de se faire sur la religion, 
sur la politique, sur les problemes sociaux, 
sur tous les sujets enfin, des opinions per- 
sonnelles et raisonnées. L’unité profonde 
des ames a disparu avec les traditions. 
Une espéce d’anarchie intellectuelle et 
sentimentale s’est installée 4 la place, qui 
se retrouve, quoiqu’a un degré moindre, 
dans tous les peuples travaillés par la dem- 
ocratie. Je disais que ce caractére d’in- 
quiétude des consciences s’accorde mal 
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ness of conscience is, as I have said, very 
much out of tune with the characteristic 
monotony of life arising from the system of 
small fortunes and occupations. Herein 
lies a contradiction we are forced to accept 
as a fact, and as one more proof of a law 
which seems to be quite general, namely, 
that divorce between thought and act is 
with civilized man a constant phenomenon. 

Touching the special point under discus- 
sion in these notes it is evident that such a 
state of mind must conduce to the success 
of the novelist’s art. From the one fact 
alone that a novel is a “‘ possible history,”’ 
it follows that every novel, whether it will 
or no, suggests problems of thought, of 
conscience, of emotion. ‘The author need 
not solve the problems ( Mérimée, Flaubert, 
Maupassant do not) but they are none the 
less questions—of the right of vengeance 
in Colomba, for instance, of the troubles of 
matrimony in Madame Bovary, of illegiti- 
mate children in Pierre et Jean. 

It is quite remarkable that almost all the 
many French novelists of the nineteenth 
century lave seen the possibilities of the 
novel from this second standpoint. There 
are very few among them who have 
written, as did the gifted Dumas, stories 
for stories’ sake. The story has almost 
always been for them an opportunity to 
make a study of morals or character. It 
must be added that the prodigious output 
of novels has been dominated by one man 
of genius who from the first gave, if we 
may use such an expression, his tonality to 
this branch of literature. Of course I mean 
Balzac. This writer, semi-philosopher and 
semi-artist, who called himself doctor of 
social sciences, proposed, to use his own 
words, to write at the same time “the 
history and the criticism’’ of his own age, 
“the analysis of its morals,’ and ‘the 
examination of its  principles.’”’ The 
extraordinary power of observation with 
which he was endowed was coupled with 
an equally powerful imagination. Thanks 
to this double genius, he was able to create 
a type of novel so complete, so definite, that 
all his successors are more or less dependent 
on him, particularly in regard to care and 
accuracy in delineation. Every French 
novelist for the last fifty years has been a bit 
of a physiologist as well, more or less astute, 
more or less trained, but ever a physiologist, 
and moreover, one attempting to procure in 
his art the same liberty which the hospital 
and the lecture-room give tothe physician. 





avec ce caractére de monotonie des desti- 
nées développé par le systeme des petites 
fortunes et des petits emplois. C’est la 
une contradiction que nous devons accepter, 
comme un fait, et comme une preuve de 
plus a l’appui de cette loi qui semble bien 
générale, a savoir que chez l’homme civilisé 
le divorce entre la pensée et |’action est 
un phénomeéne constant. 

Pour le point spécial que traite cette 
note, il est évident qu’une pareille disposi- 
tion d’ame devait favoriser aussi la vogue 
de l’art romanesque. De cela seul qu’un 
roman est “de l’histoire possible,’’ il résulte 
que tout roman, qu’il le veuille ou non, 
pose des problemes d’idées, de conscience, 
de sensibilité. L’auteur peut ne pas don- 
ner sa solution, et c’est le cas pour un 
Mérimée, pour un Flaubert, pour un 
Maupassant—mais le probleme n’en est 
pas moins posé, du droit a la vengeance 
dans Colomba, par example, des difficultés 
du mariage dans Madame Bovary, des 
enfants adultérins dans Pierre et Jean. 

Il est bien remarquable que, parmi les 
nombreux romanciersfrang¢ais du XIX¢ siecle, 
presque tous ont apercu |’art du roman de 
ce second point devue. II enest extréme- 
ment peu qui aient, comme le _ geénial 
Dumas, conté pour conter. Le plus 
souvent le récit leur a été une occasion a 
faire des études de moeurs ou de caractéres. 
Il faut ajouter que cette immense produc- 
tion romanesque a été dominée par un 
homme de génie qui, du premier coup, a 
donné, si l’on peut dire, sa tonalité au 
genre. On entend que je veux parler de 
Balzac. Cet écrivain, mi-philosophe et 
mi-artiste, qui s’appelait lui-méme un doc- 
teur és sciences sociales, s’est proposé, 
suivant ses propres expressions, d’écrire a 
la fois “‘l’histoire et la critique’’ de la 
société de son époque, “‘l’analyse de ses 
moeurs”’ et “la discussion deses principes.”’ 
L’extraordinaire pouvoir d’observation dont 
il était doué s’accompagnait d’un pouvoir 
égal d’imagination. Grace a ce double 
génie, ila su créer un type de roman si 
complet, sidéfinitif, que tous ses successeurs 
relevent plus ou moins du lui, notamment 
par le souci de la vérité du document. 
Dans tout romancier frang¢ais, depuis cin- 
quante ans, il y a un physiologiste, plus 
ou moins perspicace, plus ou moins 
renseigné, mais un physiologiste toujours, 
et qui prétend apporter dans |’art la méme 
liberté que l’hopital et l’amphithéatre 
autorisent chez le médecin. 
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For the writer who thus scientifically 
attempts to portray society there are two 
roads plainly mapped out, and it is but sel- 
dom that he is able, like Balzac, to engage 
with equal success in both. Men have 
life in common, and they have manners 
and morals. They struggle with one 
another and they develop character. Con- 
sequently, there is the novel of manners 
and morals which attempts to portray char- 
acteristics common to such and such a 
social group, and there is the novel of 
analysis which attempts to lay bare the 
various idiosyncrasies of such and such a 
person. These two kinds of novels are, 
when defined, very different. The novel 
of morals must above all be representative 
and must therefore seek average person- 
alities under average conditions. The 
novel of character must above all be ana- 
lytic, and must therefore seek complex or 
even exceptional personalities which can 
furnish material for dissection. The novel 
of morals must be as far as possible object- 
ive, that is to say, its author ought to hide 
himselt behind his personages. The novel 
of character, on the contrary, allows, even 
compels, its author to support his analysis 
with suggestions and comments. It is an 
argument he is attempting to demonstrate. 
These points of difference could be multi- 
plied, had we leisure. These alone, how- 
ever, are sufficient to explain the esthetics 
of the two schools into which the French 
novel has been divided for almost sixty 
years. The novel of morals has been 
handled with remarkable mastery by Gus- 
tave Flaubert, the de Goncourts, Emile 
Zola, Alphonse Daudet, Guy de Maupas- 
sant, and Huysmans, by the entire series 
of novelists, in short, called naturalists. 
The novel of analysis, abandoned for a 
time after Constant and Stendhal, may 
yet count to its credit the best works of 
George Sand, Feuillet, Ferdinand Fabre, 
and Victor Cherbuliez, those of Pierre 
Loti and Anatole France, and, in general, 
of all those writers called psychologists. 
After such names, is it necessary to add 
that either of these formulas may give 
birth to masterpieces ? 

Nevertheless, it is apparent today that 
both these formulas are beginning to show 
signs of exhaustion. Numerous symptoms 
indicate a certain yielding, both outside 
and in, of the school of observation. There 
are none to take the places of the great 
novelists who have died, and those who 





Pour l’écrivain qui s’attache ainsi a 
peindre scientifiquement une société, il y a 
évidemment deux voies toutes tracées, et il 
est rare qu’il puisse, comme _ Balzac, 
s’engager avec un égal bonheur dans |’une 
et dans l’autre. Les hommes vivent en 
commun, et ils ont des moeurs. IIs luttent 
les uns contre les autres et ils ont des 
caracteres. Il y a par suite un roman de 
moeurs qui se propose de peindre les traits 
communs 2 tel ou tel groupe social, et il y 
a un roman d’analyse qui se propose de 
mettre 4 nu les nuances individuelles de 
telle ou telle personalité. Ces deux sortes 
de romans sont par définition, tres différ- 
entes. Le roman de moeurs doit étre 
avant tout représentatif, et par conséquent, 
chercher des personnages moyens engagés 
dans des événements moyens. Le roman 
de caractéeres doit étre, avant tout, 
analytique, et par conséquent chercher des 
personnages complexes, autant dire excep- 
tionnels, qui puissent fournir matiére a sa 
dissection. Le roman de moeurs doit 
etre, autant que possible, objectif, c’est-a- 
dire que |’auteur doit s’effacer derriere ses 
personnages. Le roman de caractéres 
supporte, au contraire, il exige meme que 
l’auteur accompagne son analyse de ré- 
flexions et de commentaires. C’est une 
démonstration qu’il essaie. On multi- 
plierait a loisir les examples de ces différ- 
ences. Ceux-ci suffsent a _ éclairer 
l’esthétique des deux écoles entre lesquelles 
se distribue le roman frangais depuis tantot 
soixante ans. Le roman de moeurs a été 
traité avec une remarquable supériorité par 
Gustave Flauber et par les freres de Gon- 
court, par Emile Zola et Alphonse Daudet, 
par Guy de Maupassant et par Huysmans 
—enfin par toute la série des romanciers 
appelés naturalistes. Le roman d’analyse, 
abandonné depuis Constant et Stendhal, 
puis repris, peut compter a son actif les 
meilleurs créations de George Sand et de 
Feuillet, de Ferdinand Fabre et de Victor 
Cherbuliez, celles de Pierre Loti et 
d’Anatole France, et en général de tous 
les écrivains appelés psychologiques. Est-il 
besoin d’ajouter, aprés ces noms, que l’une 
et l’autre formule peut donner naissance a 
des chefs-d’ceuvre ? 

Il est visible qu’aujourd’hui cependant 
ces deux formules commencent a étre 
fatiguées. De nombreuses symptomes 
indiquent qu’il y a comme un fléchissement 
de l’école de l’observation, tant extérieure 
qu’intérieure. Les grands romanciers qui 
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are still alive seem to be busy repeating 
their former successes. It is not easy to 
predict just how this new springtide will 
come. Yet even today we may observe 
some very distinct tendencies. The his- 
torical novel, which was almost entirely 
abandoned, seems once more to have 
found marked favor, and of late years, in 
the sale of books, prolonged and striking 
success has fallen to the lot of Le Désastre, 
and Les Trongons du Glaive, an epic in 
prose which the Marguerittes dedicate to 
the war of 1870. 

On the other hand, the no less aban- 
doned political novel has also again begun 
to give rise to quite remarkable works, in 
whose front ranks should be placed Les 
Deracines, by Maurice Barres. ‘The satir- 
ical novel has been used by Léon Daudet, 
and especially by Anatole France in a series 
of books whose hero is Bergeret, with a 
partiality often unfair, but with incompar- 
able spirit and finesse. Melchoir de Vogiié 
has blended both styles in his admirable 
Morts qui Farlent, and, again, we see 
sketched on the canvas another kind of 
novel, the sociological novel, developed by 
Emile Zola to an extraordinary extent in 
Fecondite and Travail. ‘These signs and 
many others, such as the rejuvenation of 
the novels of esthetics and fantasy, prove 
that the vitality of the style has not van- 
ished. Surely, it will be with fiction as 
with painting in Italy, and indeed as with 
all the arts: a creator of genius appears, 
whose name is, in the realm of fresco, 
Giotto; as he has been called in the realm 
of the novel, Balzac. One, two, three 
generations must wear themselves out 
developing the results of the principles 
formulated by this great mind. Then 
another genius appears—perhaps Piero 
della Francesca, Mantegna, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo—and another line 
of artists follows in his footsteps. We are 
awaiting in France at this time the coming 
of the writer who shall be to Balzac what 
any one of the great painters just men- 
tioned was to Giotto. _ It is still premature 
to guess what the program of this twen- 
tieth century Balzac may be, but we may say 
with certainty that in the fullness of time 
another form of novel must emerge because 
of the richness which the fair art of fiction 
so fertile, so broad, still holds in reserve. 
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ont disparu ne sont pas remplacés, et ceux 
qui survivent paraissent eux-mémes preé- 
occupés de se renouveler. II est malaisé 
de prédire dans quel sens ce renouveau 
s’accomplira. Dés aujourd’hui on apergoit 
cependant quelques tendances tres dis- 
tinctes, Leroman historique qui avait été 
a peu pres abandonné parait retrouver une 
faveur marquée, et un des retentissants 
succes de librairie de ces derniéres années 
aura été pour Le Désastre et Les Trongons 
du Glaive, cette épopée en prose que les 
freres Margueritte consacrent a la guerre 
de 1870. 

D’autre part, le roman politique, non 
moins abandonné, a, lui aussi, recommencé 
de produire des ceuvres bien remarquables, 
au premier rang desquelles il convient de 
mettre Les ‘Déracines de M. Maurice 
Barrés. Le roman satirique a été repris par 
M. Léon Daudet et surtout par M. Anatole 
France dans la série de ses livres dont M. 
Bergeret est le héros, avec une partialité 
souvent injuste mais la verve et la finesse y 
sont incomparables. M. Melchior de 
Vogiié a, dans ses admirables Morts gui 
Parlent, fondu les deux genres, et, d’autres 
part, nous voyons s’esquisser 1|’ébauche 
d’une autre sorte de roman, le roman 
sociologique, porté d’emblée par M. Emile 
Zola dans Feécondité et dans Travail a une 
ampleur extraordinaire. Ces signes et 
beaucoup d’autres, tels que le rajeunisse- 
ment du roman esthétique et du roman 
fantaisiste, prouvent que la vitalité du 
genre n’est pas épuisée. II est probable 
qu’il en sera de lui comme de la peinture 
en Italie, et, on peut le dire, de tous les 
arts: un créateur de génie parait, qui 
s’appelle, dans le monde de la fresque, 
Giotto, comme il s’est appelé, dans le 
monde du roman, Balzac. Une, deux, 
trois générations s’épuisent a développer 
les conséquences des principes posés par ce 
grand esprit. Puis un autre génie parait 
qui s’appelle Piero della Francesca, Man- 
tegna, Leonard de Vinci, Michel-Ange 
et une autre lignée d’ artistes vient 4 la suite. 
Nous attendons en ce moment, en France, 
la venue de l|’écrivain qui soit a Balzac ce 
qu’un de ces grands peintres fut a Giotto. 
Il serait prématuré de deviner par avance 
quel sera le programme de ce Balzac de 
vingtieme siécle—mais qu’une autre forme 
de roman soit ainsi in freri, on peut 
l’affrmer, a constater quelles richesses ce 
bel art du roman, si fécond, si large, porte 
encore en lui 
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Bilt Nye and His Work 
By Albert E. Hancock 


Two decades ago the town of 
Laramie was one of those unkempt 
collections of shacks which, with 
their motley gatherings of lawless 


resolutes, constituted the spectac- . 


ular outposts of American civili- 
zation. There the cowboy and the 
tender-foot eyed each other with 
mutual glances of suspicion, and 
there, at the noon hour, the great 
transcontinental engines stopped 
to replenish their boilers after the 
parching run across the Wyoming 
desert, while the passengers, lame 
from the cramped posturesof the 
day-coaches, descended to stretch 
their limbs, and, not improbably, 
to indulge in the local beverages. 

There was a celebrity in Laramie 
in those days—one of America’s 
original fun-makers. The visitor 
who went down the main street, 
turned a corner, and paused before 
a livery stable could find him by 
this sign: 

Laramie Boomerang, 
Walk down the Alley, 

Twist the Gray Mule’s Tail, 

Take the Elevator Immediately. 


A few steps aloft, and he would 
enter a large bare room, where, 
amid the click of type and the 
rattle of press, a tall man sat 
before a rude wooden table, studi- 
ously bent over his newspaper 





THE PASS THAT CAME T00 LATE 
BY EDGAR WILSON NYE 


*Twas just after the Thornburg massacre on 
Milk River, and sometime subsequent to the 
ghastly horror of the White River Agency, and 
while we were the neighbors of the mild, gentle 
Ute, the low-browed but loving Ute, who murdered 
poor old Agent Meeker, and dragged his gray head 
through the clay with a log-chain about his neck 
afterward, because he had, in a cruel and harsh 
spirit, asked the whole White River tribe to hoe 
two acres of their own potatoes! 

Our town being more or less of a mining town, 
and the Utes, especially under Colorow, the wick- 
edest unhung murderer west of the Missouri, hav- 
ing prior claims to a good deal of our mining 
district, which seemed to curse the most of us with 
doubt when we went into a prospect hole, as to 
whether we would ever come out alive or not, we 
were watching the reports with a good deal of 
interest, and doing very little general prospecting. 

It was at the close of one of these apprehensive 
days that a healthy but plebeian-looking party, 
weighing about two hundred pounds, rapped softly, 
and then came into the dugout which we called 
our office. 

I will call him St. Aubrey, because I do not 
exactly recall his name, and because I can just 
remember that he was an Englishman with a 
French name. He was a “ low-sot’’ man with an 
air of neglect about his clothes, such as most any- 
body would have after dining and dressing out of a 
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copy. It was Bill Nye in the 
throes of another *‘ Think.’’ 

Few would suspect, on first 
sight, that a brilliant humorist 
lurked behind the mask of that 
plain solemn face. The specta- 
cles, the bald head, the general 
air of innocent inexperience, sug- 
gested, rather, the schoolmaster 
of some rough temple of orthog- 
raphy. But a second glance of 
intelligent analysis would observe 
that the organs of sense indicated 





hollow-chested pack-saddle for six months, during 
which time he hadn’t seen a white man or a 
Chinese laundry. 

I was sitting on a frontier chair, made of a pine 
butt with a strap handle nailed on the top, and 
administering a dose of kerosene to my “‘ weepon”’ 
when Mr. St. Aubrey came in. 

He didn’t try to look pretty, like a toy cowboy 
with a chamois shirt and a nine-dollar sombrero 
with wattles on the sides, or wear soft buckskin 


pantaloons trimmed with beads. He was homely, 








PLEASURE OF BEING ARRESTED IN PARIS 


keen powers of perception; the 
alert eyes, the prominent, almost 
poking nose, the slanting ears, as 
if pricked up at a faint sound— 
these belied the general impression 
of inexperience, and warned the 
wary that the man had a detec- 
tive’s consciousness of what was 
happening about him. There was 
something about the mouth, more- 
over, that told of strength in re- 
serve—a grim suppressiveness, as 
if the owner had a secret compact 





I’ll admit, and onery as you might say, with a tend- 
ency toward gastric preponderance. His eyes were 
small, and he had a contour like a woodchuck or a 


He had the 


air of aman who might be in search of more means, 


prairie-dog after a prosperous season. 


and so he didn’t impress me very well, for I had 
been doing a pretty active business in the way of 
assisting deserving but busted young people down 
toward San Francisco, and then when they had been 
hungry enough there, and at the same time jobless, 
I had helped them to get back to the States, where 
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NYE AS A BOY 








with himself not to tell all—as if, 
being a humorist, he were resolved 
to let the world have only the joy- 
giving part of him. 

And yet if we read between the 
lines of his jocular autobiography, 
we must become aware that this 
man grew up amid surroundings 
which would have quenched a 
weaker spirit and would have left 
distressing memories. He was born, 
he tells us, in a Maine hamlet that 
clustered about a red saw-mill in 
the midst of a birch forest, and 
when still a child he girded up 
his loins, and without other lug- 
gage he traveled westward, taking 
with him his parents. The family 
settled in Wisconsin on a quarter- 
section of beautiful prairie waste 
and restless rattlesnakes. ‘‘We 
lived,’ he continues, “‘in a low 
chalet, shingled with swamp grass, 
into which, after a time, we put a 
glass window.”’ The Indians, often 
hostile, were their neighbors, and 
the boy attended school “ between 
massacres.”’ 








the home-nest was just suffering to receive them. 
So I was coy when Mr. St. Aubrey said he had 
called to see me, bearing a note of introduction 
from the managing editor of the Denver Tribune. 
I did not flush with that keen sense of general 
jubilee that had soaked into my system when such 
a letter was presented to me earlier in the season. 

I controlled myself and kept on swabbing the 
cylinder of my great blood-purifier and seif-cocking 
arbitrator. He didn’t get mad. 
patient and bided his time. 

He said he was a newspaper man. 


He remained 


I said yes, 
this seemed to be a good year for newspaper men. 
Several hundred of them had gone to San Francisco 
during the past twelve months in palace cars, 
returning later on in a more deliberate way, by 
means of the old overland dirt road. I had been 
the humble means of half-soling and rehabilitating 
several myself. 

Mr. St. Aubrey did not seem to squirm or get 
irritated. He just quietly looked at me and waited 
I didn’t 
read it, though, for I am prejudiced against letters 
of introduction generally, knowing as I do that 
they are frequently written under duress, and that 
between the lines there is ever and anon a dumb 
appeal for the recipient to kick the bearer across a 
wide sweep of country, in the interests of humanity. 

‘‘And so you are going on over to the coast, Mr. 
St. Aubrey ?’’ I asked, feeling certain that he was, 
and that the meaner I could treat him now the less 
likely he would be to assess me on his way back in 
the fall. 

Yes, sir,’’ he said. 
of the Liverpool Courier. 


for me to read the note of introduction. 


‘I am the correspondent 

I’ve got a whole lot of 
letters here from prominent Americans, if you 
would like to look them over.”’ 

He then produced a red cotton handkerchief 
containing about forty letters, with tear-stains and 
bacon gravy on the outside. I waved them aside, 
stating that I had so far kept myself aloof from 
prominent people, mixing up more with the lowly, 
as a general thing, where I could have fun. 

He took it all in good part and put the letters 
back in his pocket. After a while I asked him if 
he had his special car this trip or did he expect to 
overtake it on the way? He said he was just 
traveling in a plain way by himself, and that while 
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As he grew older he began to 
dislike the isolation of a farmer’s 
life, to crave amore dramatic stage 
of action with larger and more 
varied human associations. So, 
breaking the home-ties, he again 
followed the star of empire on its 
westward way, until he finally 
arrived in a territorial town with 
only thirty-five cents in his pocket. 
But, like all healthy Americans in 
an unploughed field, he was rich 
in hope. ‘Hope,’ he remarks, 
“‘is the most hardy shrub that 
hangs on the trellis of the human 
heart.’”’ And with this store of 
evergreen capital he started to 
climb from obscurity. At the end 
of the first year he found himself 
with two dollars in excess of his 
expenditures. Then Dame For- 
tune, evidently believing that she 
had found a man of mark, began 
to open the gates of opportunity. 
He was chosen justice of the peace, 





THE MORE I REGRET THAT I WAS NOT 
BORN A FOREIGNER 











the overland train was taking twenty minutes for 
supper he had run in to see me. 

“‘And so you have missed your supper to drop in 
here ?”’ 

a ; 

“Well, what can I do for you ?” I asked, feeling 
apprehensively in my pocket. 

“Oh, nothing special. I wasn’t very hungry, 
anyhow, and I thought I wouldn’t go through 
without seeing you and shaking hands with you.”’ 

Well, to be brief about it, I put on my hat and 
strolled down to the train with him. He talked 
like a cultivated American, and when he said that 
he was an Englishman, in spite of his odd name, I 
could not believe it, for he didn’t talk at all like our 
domestic Englishman. 

Casually he remarked that he was paying full fare 
on the railroad and asked if I thought he ought to 
do so, considering that he was a newspaper man 
with the proper credentials. As the local fare was 
then ten cents a mile it cut into the profits, and he 
wondered if he couldn’t at least get half rates. I 
then looked over his credentials and, feeling sure 
that he was entitled to privileges, agreed to intro- 
duce him to the division superintendent. 

As soon as we came in I knew that it was a 
gone case, for the superintendent showed on his 
face that he would grant no favors to Mr. St. 
Aubrey. He said he was sorry, and all that, and 
in fact did have that pained look which a superin- 
tendent wears when his whole being gets upon its 
hind feet and yearns to give a man a pass, but stern 
duty just simply will not let him do it. 

By that time I began to take an interest in Mr. 
St. Aubrey, especially as it seemed to me that he 
was a quiet, modest man, who had some local pride 
in himself, though it did not run in the direction 
of clothes. So I said to him: ‘‘ You just telegraph 
to the general passenger agent, and I'll vouch for 
your credentials, and you can have your pass meet 
you at Green River to-morrow for breakfast.”’ 

He thanked me and forthwith did so. I will 
add that the pass was there waiting for him when 
the train came in, but he was not on the train. 

The next day I got a note from him stating that 
he had stopped off at Rock Creek, only a few 
miles up the road, and was working with a section 
gang for a couple of days, to get the experience 
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succeeding an incumbent ‘“‘ who 
went out of office into the peni- 
tentiary’’; and for eight years he 
married _half-breeds, sentenced 
road-agents, and sat upon dead 
desperadoes at inquests, trying 
them afterwards in the approved 
manner of local tradition. The 
fees of the office were small, and 
the prairie wolves still continued 
to bark at the door of justice; so 
thinking that he had “‘a larger 
share of poverty than one man was 





The note was full 
of massive English humor, which went to my 
heart. You know how pathetic some English 
humor is. Well, it was so with this note. It had 
parenthetical explanations of preceding humor, and 
full directions, and a little oil-can and side-notes, 
and everything that ought to go with an English 
joke. 

All that he had said to me, and all the letters I 
had seen introducing him, had failed to move my 
stony heart, but when he began to joke with me, 


and write it up for his paper. 

















BILL NYE CONVERSING WITH SITTING BULL 


entitled to,’’ he concluded to en- 
dow some deserving young woman 
with a part of it. “‘ Thus I mar- 
ried,’’ he writes, retrospectively. 
“‘And one evening while the town 
lay hushed in slumber, and only 
the zephyr from the grim old 
Mountain Bow range rustled the 
new leaves of the quaking aspen 
and the cottonwood, I moved. 
Not having any piano or sideboard, 
I did the moving myself. It did 
not take long.”’ 












my eyes were moist, and as I finished the letter I 
began to pity him. 

Moreover, I feared that he was concealing the 
truth from me, and that behind the light and flip- 
pant mask of his kiln-dried humor he strove to hide 
the fact that he was stranded at Rock Creek, and 
couldn’t reach his pass at Green River until he had 
put in a week on the section. 

That same day I got a letter from the editor of 
the Tribune saying that St. Aubrey was up our 
way somewhere, and that he had been for the past 
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Honors followed his energetic 
efforts; he became successively 
superintendent of the _ schools, 
postmaster, and United States 
Commissioner. Finally, he ven- 
tured upon an individual enter- 
prise, founding the Laramie Boom- 
erang, a provincial paper to which 
his ‘“‘Thinks’’. and ‘* Remarks’”’ 
gave a national fame. Although 
the ‘Boomerang was not a financial 
success, his articles were eagerly 
copied in the East, and he gained 
in consequence a cosmopolitan 
reputation. He was called to 
New York and engaged as a reg- 
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NYE INTRODUCES HIS HISTORY 








six weeks travelling alone through the hostile hill 
country, with no human being near him except a 
pearl-gray pack jack, which was almost like no 
society at all, and that on a saddle-horse he had 
made the trip through from the Milk River mas- 
sacre and the White River Agency, seeing and 
writing up everything for his paper, which was just 
about like going through the regions of the damned, 
lengthwise, with a two-gallon bomb in each coat- 
tail pocket, writing up the general aspect and 
resources of the country. In other words, St. 
Aubrey didn’t care a speckled anathema for danger, 
while we people, with a garrison two miles away, 
didn’t dare to go to church for fear we would be 
killed before we could get there and get our sins 
forgiven. 

I wrote to St. Aubrey and told him that I feared 
he needed money, and was too poor to ask for it, 
and I asked him to tell me candidly about it, as I 
knew where I could get some under the circum- 
stances. I even went so far as to tell him that I 
had just sold my interest in a stove-polish mine at 
Sabile Pass for nine dollars, a part of which had 
already been paid in on the property, and that if 
four dollars would be of any use to him, to so state 
by note sent at once care of conductor on Number 6. 
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ular contributor to the World, 
and from this date, 1886, his 
career as a journalist and as a 
humorous lecturer in company 
with James Whitcomb Riley, is a 
matter of every one’s recollection. 
He died in 1896 at his home in 
North Carolina. 

Nye has published several vol- 
umes, among which are the Re- 
marks, The Forty Liars, Blossom 
Rock, Baled Hay, A Guest at the 


STILL DROPPING 


Ludlow, and the Comic Histories 
of the United States and England. 

The Comic History of the United 
States is, perhaps, his most consid- 
erable work; it is characteristic of 
his peculiar style, and is, by nature 
of the subject, most likely to leave 
the longest impression. Popular 
humor, unfortunately, must deal 
with the passing and trivial inci- 
dents of the day; and when the 
interest in those incidents has faded 
from memory, the humor, like a 











The letter was on his body when we found him. 


The day following he had drawn his pay as a sec- 
tion man, and at evening had tried to get aboard 
the west-bound emigrant train as it left Rock 
Creek. In the uncertainty of night his foot had 
slipped, and when we found him, the whole pitiful 
story was clear to us all. The wheel had gone 
over his right arm and leg, and then pushed him 
into aculvert. Realizing that it was a question of 
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IN OCCASIONALLY FROM THE BACK DISTRICTS 


a few agonizing hours—hours which he could spare 
himself—he had reached around to his right hip 
pocket with his left hand, and with his English 
bull-dog cut short the little tragedy. 

In his pocket we found the letters which neither 
the superintendent nor I had cared to read, all 
strong and cordial indorsement of a brave and 
modest man, and in the bosom of his gray flannel 
shirt there was another letter of indorsement, more 
powerful and more tender than all the rest. It 
came entirely unsought, from a warm, true heart 
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volatile liquid, must of necessity 
lose its savor and vanish into the 
inane. And for this reason, and 
the reason, too, that in time the 
living personality of the humorist 
is forever disassociated from his 
work, most of Nye’s genial effu- 








away in England. It did not state in formal terms 
that the bearer was a man of integrity and worth. 
It did not say that he was entitled to respect and 
esteem, but in every line, and between the lines, 
it said: 


“You are all I have in the world. Your life is 
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NYE AS THE DUKE OF SANDY BOTTOM 


siveness has already passed into 
that oblivion where repose the 
shades of Artemus Ward, Josh 
Billings, Petroleum V. Nasby, and 
the hosts of others who have gone 
before. They have their day and 
cease to be. 








my horizon. Should anything befall you, the sun 


will shine no more for me. Take care of yourself, 
not alone for yourself, but because if you were 
never, never to return, the daylight will come to 


me no more until we meet again beyond all this. 
Soiled with frequent handling and powder-burned 
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on one corner, and with a bright red stain on the 
envelope, lay his most powerful and most beautiful 
letter of indorsement, and in his pocket the little 
he had earned as a section man—too little to pay 
his fare to Green River—and that was all. 

In the shadow of the Snowy Range, where the 
hoary heads of the Rocky Mountains are on terms 
of eternal intimacy with the blue sky, on the high 
plateau, near the shore of the waterless sea, where 
the grass is greenest and the cactus blossoms 
through the snow, St. Aubrey is buried. 

In the little frontier graveyard, where most every- 
body, according to the tombstones, seems to have 
been “‘killed,’’ and where very few have “died,” 
lies young St. Aubrey. 

A two-line cablegram in the English paper broke 
the heart that beat for him alone. 

There is no moral to this story. It is just a 
plain tale, true as to every detail so near as I can 
recall it after ten years. There is no more to tell. 
The tragedy was a brief one, and many a weather- 





HIS RAINBOW SMILE beaten cheek, browned by prospecting across daz- 


zling snow and ‘against keen mountain winds, was 
wet as the curtain went down, and the ghoulish 


The essence of Nye’s humor is | undertaker jerked the leather lines from under the 
in his treatment of commonplace | cheap coffin, and, kicking a few yellow clods of 


one of his prefaces, “‘ are like little 


and, like little children, 


’ 


he declares, in | mountain soil into the shallow grave, drove away. 
But out of it all came the calm and unruffled 


into the earth, PaaS A th 
railroad “ one trip-pass ahead. 


they should be dressed.’’ Now (Reprinted by courtesy of Mrs. Clara F. Nye) 








To Edgar Wilson Nye 


O “WILLIAM,’’—in thy blithe companionship 
What liberty is mine—what sweet release 
From clamorous strife, and yet what boisterous peace! 

Ho! ho! it is thy fancy’s finger-tip 

That dints the dimple now, and kinks the lip 
That scarce may sing, in all this glad increase 
Of merriment! So, pray thee, do not cease 

To cheer me thus—for, underneath the quip 

Of thy droll sorcery, the wrangling fret 
Of all distress is stilled—no syllable 

Of sorrow vexeth me—no tear-drops wet 
My teeming lids save those that leap to tell 

Thee thou’st a guest that overweepeth, yet 
Only because thou jokest overwell. 


(From Armaxindy, with Mr. Riley’s permission) James Whitcomb Riley 
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the man who clothes his facts in the 
habiliments of convention becomes a mere 
scribe; if he adds to the bare transcription 
an intellectual interpretation of causes and 
consequences, he becomes a philosophic 
historian. But if, with a sharp eye for the 
incongruous, he wilfully brings his facts 


into unnatural and unexpected relations, 


he produces that distortion which is one 
of the fundamental qualities of humor. 
The mere scribe thus becomes a jester 
with the cap and bells. 

There is a certain cheap kind of humor, 
not above the plane of farce, which con- 
sists of anachronisms and junk-shop com- 
binations, and Nye, writing against time 
and pressed for copy, frequently indulged 
in this easy means of amusement. The 
pictures of Columbus on his steamer chair, 
of Hudson landing at the foot of 209th 
Street, of the Montezumas and the Spanish 
confidence men are the easy tricks of a 
facile pen. 

But there was, it seems to me, a keen 
intellectual preception in Nye’s humor at 
its best. He was a genius at antithesis. 
He had the sharp discriminating eye which 
sees like one gifted with superior powers 
of vision. He perceived the detail which 
fits an artistic purpose—the unexpected 
detail which brings a trifle into bold relief, 
which subtly debases dignity, or which 
sheds the flash-light of truth on a humbug. 
““T rose each day while the dawn and my 
heart were breaking,”’ he wrote of his early 
experiences, and the obvious humor mingled 
with the suggestion of a pang which the 
humor has subdued, produces an effect 
that in a way, gives voice to the silent 
tragedy of life. 

A remark like this, however, is rare in 
his writings. He was far more given to 
unadulterated fun. Speaking of a retreat 
of the Federal troops, he slyly observes, 
““ For a second time the worn and wilted 
Union army was glad to get back to Wash- 
ington, where the president was, and 
where beer was only five cents a glass.’’ 
In another typical passage he throws a 
playful light on Indian treachery. ‘‘ The 
Puritans found that the Indians of Cape 
Cod were willing to dispose of inside lots 
at Plymouth on reasonable terms, retain- 
ing, however, the right to use those lands, 
from time to time, for massacre purposes.”’ 

The joker is often regarded as a man of 
superficial feelings. It is his business to 
amuse, and by that he gains a livelihood. 








Yet in considering Nye as a past master 
in travesty and burlesque, we should not 
identify too closely the limitations of the 
writer with those of theman. The story, 
The Pass that Came Too Late, which accom- 
panies this sketch of his life and work, 
gives us a peep-hole glimpse into that 
hidden inwardness of his nature which his 
professional business as a humorist veiled 
from public sight. It reveals the truth 
that beneath the shimmer of passing sun- 
shine on the surface there was a current 
of pathos and sympathetic humanity, flow- 
ing unostentatiously and noiselessly in the 
depths. There is something about his 














uncomplaining attitude toward life which 
recal's the character of Charles Lamb, and 
in proof of this we may bring no better 
testimony than that of one who knew him 
in his days of poverty and of prosperity. 
‘* He said no ill-natured or malicious thing 
in all his writings, and for one so quick 
to discover shams, this fact speaks volumes 
for the sweetness of his soul.’’ 


CWAbutE. Parwevreh_ 


(Haverford College) 
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Bill Nye as Seen by Walt 
McDougall 


Of the many men with whom I have 
been fairly intimate there is not one who 
has worn so well, for whom an honest 
admiration has increased rather than les- 
sened with intimacy. 

The day he came to New York I went 
with him to the Court of General Sessions 
to witness some notable criminal’s trial—I 
forget whose. I made a sketch of Nye 
there to which I have adhered in all the 
pictures I have made of him—several 
thousand in number—devoid of hair, spare 
and angular in appearance, although in late 
years he grew stout and quite portly. Yet 
so like his general appearance was this 
caricature, that often I have been tickled 
to see people point Bill out on the elevated 








and eagerly nudge their neighbors as they 
whispered: ‘* That’s Bill Nye.” 

I think he never made an enemy. 
Although he had opinions on every subject, 
they were all his own; yet his remarks, 
spoken or written, never left a sting. Of 
all the men widely known to the general 
public—and he was among the very first— 
I doubt if there is one who allowed himself 


fewer real intimates. Everybody took 
him as he was—free, unreserved, and 
unaffected. Many called him “‘Bill”’ 








almost on sight, yet there was a certain 
dignity about him after all that kept the 
choice heart inside for but a few. 

Yet at home, at the head of his own 
table, alone with his family, what a foun- 
tain of good humor and wit and gentle 


badinage he was! To see him unbend 
and dance the Virginia reel with a dozen 
youngsters, with a wealth of gesture, comic 
genuflexion, and capering, would have 
amazed those who have seen him only 
upon the lecture platform. The children 
would simply forget to dance, and stand 
there roaring at him as he solemnly went 
through his capers with a face as grave and 
set as a judge on the bench. 

He was one of those men whom pros- 
perity does not make ashamed of former 
poverty nor warp into affected mannerisms. 
He would have chatted with an emperor 
with the same freedom and dignity that 
characterized his conversation with a farm- 
hand, yet he had earned with his own 
brain a fortune that would have made 
most men haughty and pompous. He had 
nothing of that theatrical self-assertiveness 
that marks so many famous men. He 
never posed nor tried to attract attention at 
any time, although he enjoyed, as all men 
must do, the large meed of fame and 
applause that came to him. 

I have made fun of him in the most 
ridiculous ways I could devise in my 
pictures, yet with a loving and admiring 
hand that lingered always over his gentle, 
strong face whose every line I know by 
heart. He once told an audience to 
which I introduced him in Newark that I 
deprived his portrait of hair in order to 
avoid work, and on another occasion he 
powdered his hair and the top of his head, 
thus creating a most vivid resemblance to 
the caricature, and when he appeared 
before the audience there was a thrill of 
recognition that was delightful to my own 
vanity. I drew this comic portrait on an 
envelope, wrote “‘New York’’ under it, 
nothing more, and so well was his face 
known that he received the letter the next 
morning, much to his own astonishment. 

To us who knew him and loved him, 
Bill Nye is dead. But to you who knew 
him in his writings, he is still alive; and 
when years hence his books are classic 
monuments of American humor — as 
truly they will be—he will still live, 
beloved and remembered; for he who 
makes us laugh is greater than he who 
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makes us weep. Bill Nye’s name will be 
a household word a century hence, for his 
wit was gentle, wholesome, and American. 


—In N. Y. World, 1896. 











Bill Nye as Viewed by His 
Publisher 


Among the pleasant recollections of my 
business career is the association I had 
with Edgar Wilson Nye, familiarly known 
as Bill Nye, when arranging for his humor- 
ous histories of the United States and Eng- 
land. The geniality of the man acted as 
a charm which made those who met him 
warm up into friendship on short acquaint- 
ance. His conversation was deliberate, and 
his voice had a distinct ring of melancholy 
in it—a characteristic peculiar to many 
professional humorists. 

I was disappointed in the first chapter of 
his History of the United States, and wrote 
him in what I thought a gentle style telling 
him so. He replied, °° You must not shock 
my inspiration, for inspiration is a tender 
plant, requiring careful watering and bring- 
ing into the house of nights.’’ A most 
useful hint, upon which I have acted ever 


since. The work of any author who 
knows his business should be handled with 
as much care as the proverbial buzz-saw. 

Nye chose as illustrator Frederick Burr 
Opper, a most happy selection, as he and 
Nye worked together like a charm, Opper 
sometimes illustrating the text, and Nye 
occasionally writing up the illustrations, 
according as one would get work done 
ahead of the other. 

Nearly every batch of copy was accom- 
panied by a letter, parts of which would be 
so funny as almost to cast a shadow over 
the humor in the copy itself. This feature 
of the undertaking, combined with the 
comic pictures, made a fascinating break 
in the daily routine of the publishing 
business. 

When Nye commenced the History of 
England, the disease which finally carried 
him off was beginning to tell on him. 
Copy came slowly, and finally stopped. I 
had no idea he was so ill. I thought and 
hoped it was a temporary sickness. But 
about two weeks after I had received chap- 
ter 18 of the History of England I read 
the news of the death of a man I loved, 
admired, and respected. 

As a humorist Nye has not received the 
credit he deserves. Devoid of pathos and 
feeling, his writings have a certain hard- 
ness which is open to unfavorable literary 
criticism; and yet they show a remarkable 
insight into human nature, and a keen 
perception of the humorous side of every- 
day life. His distinct style and his inimi- 
table treatment of his material fully entitle 
him to a place among distinguished Amer- 
ican humorists. 


POD 








With the exception of the two sketches 
signed by Walt McDougall, all the cartoons 
which we have reproduced are from the orig- 
inal drawings of F. Opper made to illustrate 
Nye’s History of the United States. The 
reproductions are made through the courtesy 


of the J. B. Lippincott Co. The two typical 


McDougall cartoons are selected from the 
large number which he drew to illustrate 
Nye’s syndicated newspaper articles, and are 
reproduced from originals through the courtesy 
of the American Press Association, —EDITOR. 
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Charles Howard Hodges, pinx et sculp. 


THE MASTER OF EUROPE, 1811 























There is little doubt that the finest col- 
lection of Napoleon prints, statuettes, 
autographs, miniatures, and books in the 
hands of any private collector is in the pos- 
session of Mr. William J. Latta, of Phila- 
delphia. For many years an official of 
importance in one of the great railway 
systems of this country, he applied, during 
his leisure hours, the same energy and 
application to the pursuit of his hobby that 
he devoted to his business, and since his 
retirement. a few years ago he has given 
even more attention to his store-house of 
Napoleonic treasures. As the collection 
now stands, it comprises about twelve or 
thirteen thousand prints, both in colors 
and in black and white. There are few 
prints in other collections that he does not 
possess, and many which he owns are not 
known to have been duplicated. A famous 
expert, a Parisian dealer and specialist in 
this particular field, who saw this entire 
collection not long ago, and through whom 
many of the engravings were secured, gave 
his opinion that it could not now be dupli- 
cated at any price. “The most recent addi- 
tions are from the gallery of Cardinal 
Bonaparte, a distinguished dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and a grand- 
nephew of Napoleon I. himself. Of min- 
iatures there are about sixty, including 
every member of the Emperor’s family. 
There are also some three hundred coins 
and medals commemorating striking events 
in Napoleon’s career. These are in many 
metals, base and otherwise, and perhaps 
some significant deductions may be drawn 
from the variety. The collection includes 
several thousand autograph letters and 
documents, covering the period from the 
Revolution up to Napoleon’s death. These 
are from every Marshal, General, and 
prominent politician of the time, as well as 
from every member of the Bonaparte family. 








The special library that accompanies this 
comprehensive collection is made up 
of more than one thousand volumes, 
many of them superbly extra-illustrated. 
And, by no means of least importance 
are the caricatures, of which there is a 
large number, both friendly-French and 
hostile-English, with specimens of the pic- 
torial comments of other nations. Much 
historic interest attaches to these prints, as 
they illustrate contemporary spirit and feel- 
ing from various points of view, and all 
come from authoritative sources. 

Through Mr. Latta’s courtesy, THE 
BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE has been enabled 
to choose from this unique collection several 
of the most interesting of the prints for 
reproduction. Each print reproduced has 
to recommend it some special merit of 
beauty, rarity, or oddity. 

For oddity first, there are two pictures, 
not reproduced elsewhere, that have the 
particular interest of being different from 
what anybody else has done. The first 
is a most amusing imaginary view of the 
island of St. Helena by some anonymous 
and jocular Dutch artist, whose sub-title 
explains his point of view. The second 
has also St. Helena for its background. 
Drawn by Captain Dodgin of the 66th 
regiment, British Infantry, it is perhaps 
only too true a portrait, and may dispel 
some illusions as to the hero’s personal 
beauty that many of his worshippers have 
cherished even to this day. It purports to 
be from life. 

For sharp and contradictory contrast to 
this drawing, it is interesting to compare 
the very beautiful medaliion portrait that 
was painted by Charles Howard Hodges 
in Amsterdam in 1811, engraved by himself. 
This portrait serves as frontispiece to this 
series of pictures, and for charm of pose 
and expression is probably unsurpassed. 
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EMPEROR NAPOLEON | 

















Engraved by Sade after Delaroche 


























Design for a fan 


The artist spent the greater part of his life 
in Holland, and most of his important 
works were executed there. 

One of the most striking portraits of 
the collection is that of Napoleon on his 
throne, in royal garb, with all the insignia 
of majesty about him. This was engraved 
by Sade after the original painting by 
Delaroche, and is undoubtedly an unique 
example. To it are affixed an autograph 
signature and a commemorative medal, 
adding much to its value and _ interest. 
This picture has not been reproduced 
heretofore. 

Another very interesting portrait is that 
of Josephine, which is the only one from 
an oil painting in this selection. It has a 
most romantic history. It was painted by 
Georges Rouget, and purchased from the 
artist in 1813 by Guérin, who had been 
miniature painter at the court of Louis and 
Marie Antoinette. Later, Guérin pledged 
the portrait for a loan to the Chevalier 
d’Egremont, who afterward sold it to Mme. 
de Billy, of Strasburg, with Guérin’s con- 
sent. In1848 it was sold by Mme. de Billy 
to a French gentleman, M. F. J. Morand, 
inherited by his son, Pierre, in 1864, and 
brought to this country in 1882. It was 
from him that Mr. Latta purchased it. 
M. Pierre Morand is still living in Phila- 
delphia at an advanced age. 

The portrait of Napoleon by Greuze is 
foun chiefly on account of the extreme 











By a contemporary Spanish artist 


THE SIEGE OF MANTUA 


beauty and tenderness of the youthful face. 
It was painted in 1789, when such char- 
acteristics would have been not only possi- 
ble but natural in the subject. Another 
very striking print is the erect figure, with 
flowing hair and arm outstretched, drawn 
by the younger Fragonard. Celebrated 
for his special work upon historical sub- 
jects, French and foreign, in this the artist 
has certainly idealized the character he 
intended to portray, and has gotten as far 
away as possible from the conceptions and 
(possibly ) misconceptions of other painters. 
Nevertheless, there is the idea expressed of 
acommander, aconqueror, and an Emperor. 
In the opinion of Captain Jacob E. Barr, 
of Philadelphia, a well-known expert upon 
the subject, through whose taste and 
judgment many of the most valuable 
articles in this collection were secured, this 
portrait is one of the rarest and most 
valuable. In an acquaintance with many 
thousand prints this is the only example he 
has seen. 

One very uncommon picture, ‘ The 
Cossacks of the Invading Army in 1814,” 
by Carl Vernet, is of great value. It is 
one of thirty original drawings by Vernet, 
David, Lefebvre, Frémy, Victor Adam, and 
others. These pictures are contained in 
an album which, in its present state, was 
presented by ex-King Joseph Bonaparte, 
at Bordentown, N. J., to Dr. Joseph 
Guiraud de Nancride, son of a lieutenant 
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of the corps of Rochambeau, and for many 
years attached tothe family of the ex-King. 
Both the doctor and his wife died prior to 
1858, and many valuable mementos were 
necessarily disposed of by the guardian of 
their children. Mr. Latta was enabled to 
secure this album through the agency of 
M. Pierre Morand, mentioned above. 
Probably no more valuable album of the 
kind is in existence, and the picture repro- 
duced is the most representative, and 
probably of the greatest value. 

The picture of the young Napoleon as a 
pupil of the Ecole Militaire, by Charlet, is 
also of special interest. The artist was 
especially sympathetic to military subjects, 
his father having been in the army, and 
this very charming drawing of the timid 
boy, lonely and aloof from his fellows, is 
executed with particular feeling. It may 
be remarked that he got over his shyness 
later on. Twelve of Charlet’s pictures are 
in the Louvre. 

The medallion picture of the three con- 
suls, Napoleon, Cambacérés, and Lebrun, 
with their faces superposed, is likewise rare 
and interesting. It was designed and 
engraved by Chataignier. The allegorical 
design below and the somewhat bombastic 
legend—a translation of which follows— 
while adding little to the value of the pic- 
ture, are characteristic of the time: 


“Peace and abundance under the 
consular government recall to France 
letters, science, commerce, and the 
arts. This most fortunate revolution 
had been preceded by a year of toler- 
ance and of splendid victories over the 
enemies of the country. France 


under such a regime will deserve anew 
the just title of a great nation.”’ 





““Le Songe—1821,”’ by an unknown 
artist, is notable for the beauty of its color 
effect, and particularly for its allegorical 
significance. The past and the present 
clasping hands, hope and despair come 
close together in a dream, with the ever- 
ambitious eagle by their side. This picture 
is considered especially rare. 

The portrait by Hortense shows more 
than the usual royal ability, and derives 
interest from the fact that if anyone knew 
what Napoleon looked like it should be a 
member of his family. And it compares 
favorably with the work of other and more 
disinterested artists. 

Of the four small portraits grouped on 
page 618 the bust by J. B. Wicar is of 
special interest on account of the person- 
ality of the artist. He was chosen by 
Napoleon in 1796 to inspect the art treas- 
ures of Italy, and to select those most 
desirable for removal to France after the 
conquest which the First Consul looked 
upon as a foregone conclusion. 

Apart from the value and rarity of the 
selections from this marvelous collection 
that it has been possible to include here, it 
is interesting to compare the different 
lights in which he was regarded by those 
of his contemporaries who with pen and 
pencil recorded their impressions of the 
great Corsican. Different as is day from 
night are these impressions from each 
other. Probably no character in history 
has been so frequently pictured and none 
has been represented under so many 
guises. 























From the painting by Andrea Appani 


From fresco in palace of Milan 


THE BRIDGE OF LODI 
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Drawn by Charlet 
NAPOLEON AT L’ECOLE MILITAIRE 





From the painting by Georges Rouget 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


IN MARTINIQUE COSTUME 
































From the painiing by Fragonard From the collection of Cardinal Bonaparte 


NAPOLEON IN ITALY 
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Drawn from life by Captain ‘Dodgin 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 
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THE THREE CONSULS 








From the original drawing by Carl Vernet 


COSSACK AT REST 








BUST BY WICAR, 1807 BUST BY WRIGHT 





Artist unknown 


FROM PAINTING BY GODEFROY NAPOLEON AT BRIENNE 
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NAPOLEON AS LIEUTENANT OF ARTILLERY 
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Photograph by Wright and Cook 


JEROME CONNER 














A SCULPTOR OF THE PEOPLE 


By FRANCES 


B. SHEAFER 





It is not often that it is given a man to 
have, at one stroke, his life work appointed 
him. When, after many years of bitter 
calumny, of disappointments, of profes- 
sional jealousies, the French Government 
bestowed upon Rodin its stamp of appre- 
ciation and respect by giving the great 
sculptor a commission to design a massive 
door for the Government School of the 
Decorative Arts, it provided for this mod- 
ern master a task so congenial that he has 
made this one stupendous ccmposition tell 
the message of his art t3 all the world. 

In somewhat the same fashion, an Amer- 
ican sculptor of rugged type and fine ideals, 
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Jerome Conner, will some day give to this 
country a work which will stand as the 
best expression of two exalted minds, his 
own and that of the revered “‘ poet of the 
people,’’ Walt Whitman. All the condi- 
tions of Mr. Conner’s life, all his experi- 
ences, all his affiliations, combine to fit 
him to conceive and execute a memorial 
worthy of that unique genius, whose follow- 
ers and disciples are as many now as ever 
they were during his simple lifetime. 

Mr. Conner is an Irishman by birth and 
an American by residence and preference. 
Since his early childhood he has worked 
among the toilers of our land, shared their 
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difficulties and their struggles, and sympa- 
thized with their ambitions. He has earned 
his living since he was thirteen years old. 
He has learned four different trades, and 
has belonged to three labor unions. He 
had been a sign-painter, a machinist, and 
a stone-cutter all before he had reached 
the age of twenty-one. From _ stone- 
cutting he advanced to architectural 
sculpture, and then to a more individual 
expression of his fancy in clay and in marble. 

Mr. Conner lived and worked during 
these early years in New York and 
Massachusetts. Later he came into touch 
with Elbert Hubbard and _ became 
widely known as “‘ St. Gerome of the Roy- 
crofters.’”” He has associated himself of 
late years with the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, and is at present living in Syracuse, 











ANNE CONNER 





where he has a studio, and where he is 
connected as designer with the United 
Crafts of that city. 

Although Mr. Conner has had no school 
training, he has acquired an unusual con- 
structive knowledge. His figures are unerr- 
ingly correct, and one forgets his technique 
in the lesson his work conveys. He is one 
of the few latter-day sculptors who prefer 
to put their compositions into marble. 
Somehow, nowadays, this lasting medium 
is seldom used—perhaps because it is such 
a merciless test of a sculptor’s skill. Two 
years ago Mr. Conner exhibited in the 
current exhibitions a beautifully sculptured 
head in marble of his wife, and he has 
from time to time executed other portrait 
busts. His decorative work—his craft— 
shows a keen sense of the appropriate at 
alltimes. But it is his compositions, which 
are his own conception, that most forcibly 
express his character and ideals. 

Technically, he is a realist of the latter- 
day school, and his inspiration comes from 
the people among whom he has lived and 
worked. It is for this reason he has 
been chosen to design a memorial to the 
poet of democracy. “The memorial, which 
may also serve as a mausoleum, will be 
erected by Walt Whitman’s many admirers 
and friends, very probably in New York 
City. Naturally, so great an undertaking 
cannot be hastily executed, and it is Mr. 
Conner’s intention to devote the best years 
of his life to his task. Rodin has been 
twenty years at work on his great door. 

The design of the Whitman Memorial 
has been planned, and some of the figures 
and groups are already finished. Mr. 
Conner intends that it shall be an epitome 
of Walt Whitman’s ideas of Democracy. 
It will contain four groups expressive of 
this large idea, and an heroic-size figure of 
the poet himself. 

One group of The Laborers and a figure 
of Despair are completed. The Laborers 
was exhibited in the last annual exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. In Mr. Conner’s own words, “The 
Laborers show the skilled and the unskilled 
workman, the one laboring with deter- 
mination and ambition, in an environment 
where the conditions afford a better oppor- 
tunity for advancement, while the other 
man is in a state where the conditions are 
deplorable and he is compelled to give up 
hope.’’ The composition tells its own 
story directly and convincingly. Mr. Con- 
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Jerome Conner, sc. 


UNFINISHED HEAD OF BOY 





THE LABORERS 



































ELBERT HUBBARD 











ner has selected his types well, and he 
has portrayed them with a startling faith- 
fulness. ‘These men are no idealized crea- 
tions. * They are real. They exist in all 
our American communities. They are 


distinctively American, and bear no remin- 
iscent resemblance to the types of any 
Mr. Conner’s figure 


school of sculpture. 


JOHN 


of ‘Despair, he says, ‘‘ portrays mental and 
physical collapse,’’ and so in truth it does. 
Every line of the bowed figure, every re- 
laxed sinew of the powerful frame, spell the 
completeness of this overwhelming despair. 
The other groups and the lesser decora- 
tions for the Walt Whitman Memorial are 
still undecided upon in the sculptor’s mind. 











It is a matter of note that Mr. Conner 
has not found it necessary to go abroad 
either for study, for inspiration, or for 
models, for this his greatest work. From 
start to finish, it belongs to this new land 
of big enterprises and momentous issues. 
It is American, even as Whitman himself 
was American, uncompromisingly Ameri- 


BROWN 


can; and in so far this collection of sculp- 
ture by a man of the people will form a 
part, and a conspicuous part, of the dawn- 
ing Renaissance of American Art. 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW WoRDS 


By LEON MEAD 











Newthoughts and sentiments come into 
the consciousness often in suclt a form as 
to render their verbal expression quite out 
of the question without the use of some 
novel term. I suppose not a day passes 
but that somewhere several words or vari- 
ants are invented. Of course the same 
need for new words does not exist to-day 
as was felt a hundred years or more ago, 
when the English vocabulary was two- 
thirds less bulky than it is now. So com- 
mon a word as ‘‘sentimental’’ is believed 
to have been coined by Laurence Sterne as 
late as 1740. 

Though William Dean Howells does 
not admit that he coins words, he uses 
many unusual ones, and certainly some of 
his variants bear the stamp of conscious 
invention. When an author uses a word, 
taking it for granted without looking 
it up that it is in the dictionary, he 
may fall back on the plea, if it is not to be 
found there, that it came from his pen in 
an unpremeditated manner. But the really 
unconscious verbal inventions of authors 
are often clumsy and ponderous. Jmagery- 
ative, in distinction to imaginative, has been 
introduced by Mr. Howells, but with the 
frank confession that it is an adventurous 
word. He speaks of plupopular fiction, 
and in his new book, Literature and Life, 
alludes to timely topics as contemporanics ; 
yet he says he doesn’t coin words. 

Mrs. Edith Wharton has a remarkable 
faculty of giving color and visuality to her 
thoughts. In one of her poems she makes 
for a special use a strong word by means 
of the negative prefix dis. Thus: 

O thus through use to reign again, to drink 

The cup of peradventure to the lees, 

For one dear instant disimmortalized 

In giving immortality ! 

I find the following in a recent number 
of the London Spectator : ‘* The feverish 
volubility of ignorance, the amazing output 
of illiterature—to coin a much-needed 
word—that distinguishes the present epoch, 
renders all the more necessary the meas- 
ured productions of the scholar and the 
sage.” 





The poet Swinburne, who has contrib- 
uted so many charming metaphors to our 
language, occasionally goes out of his way 
in his prose to supply new words. Writing 
of Dickens, in a recent number of The 
Quarterly ‘Review, he speaks of ‘‘the 
bisexual George Eliot,”’ and ‘‘ the chatter- 
ing duncery and the impudent malignity of 
so consummate and pseudosophical a quack 
as George Henry Lewes.”’ 

Richard Spencer, of Buffalo, has pro- 
posed the name of Mercians to express the 
whole conception of the English-speaking 
peoples—English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, 
Americans, Australians, Canadians, and so 
on—as distinguished from all other races. 
He says: ‘* The ancient Hellenes embraced 
all persons to whom the Greek language 
was native. Our English language comes 
from the old Mercian dialect in England.”’ 
His contention is that when we speak of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, we exclude the 
Scotch, the Irish, and the Welsh. He 
thinks, and rightly, that the phrase, “the 
Anglo-Norman race,”’ is equally defective, 
and misleading. The word Anglic for 
Anglo-Saxon has been used bya few writers. 
It has the advantage of brevity, and by the 
authority of usage it might be regarded as 
comprehensive enough for all practical 
purposes. 

Elbert Hubbard, the Sage of East 
Aurora, is busy minting. This, for 
instance: ‘‘We know that the so-called 
‘learning’ of the Orthodox Preacher of 
twenty-five years ago was founded on pre- 
tence, pomposity, peascodery, and fear.”’ 
This prolific philosopher speaks of a “‘prone- 
ness to peterosity,’’ that is, to petering out. 
Again: ‘He did not chew, smoke, drink, 
swear, nor busticate.’”’ And this: “‘ Grand 
plagiarism may be committed through the 
connivance of the plagiaree, in which case 
the offense is condoned.”’ ‘““The antithesis 
of plagiarism is fabojolism. This offense 
consists in attributing to another Good 
Stuff which he never expressed.’’ He 
also says: ‘‘ Voltaire was more given to 
kabojolitis than any other writer I now 
recall. He sent all the savants of Europe 
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digging in the libraries for men and books 
that never lived outside the figment of his 
own pigment.”’ 

Even the great William Stephen Devery, 


of New York, is a word-coiner. He has 
contributed the term “‘highflights,” and 
defines it as follows, according to a metro- 
politan newspaper: “‘A highflight is a fel- 
low who thinks he is the real thing, but 
isn’t the real thing. He thinks he was, 
is, and will be, but he never was, isn’t, 
and won’t be. I could name several high- 
flights and won’t-bes.”’ 

Rev. C. A. S. Dwight has suggested as 
an antonym to agnosticism the word 
epignosticism, the etymon of which is found 
in the New Testament. Twice the term 
was employed by Paul—the most fecund 
word-coiner in the Bible—but with differ- 
ent moral applications. Mr. Dwight 
would define epignosticism as the “ posi- 
tive, rewarding apprehension of a great 
spiritual fact.’’ It may be useful to theo- 
logians. 

Genius often avails itself of its preroga- 
tive to be bold. Writing of a telephone, 
Le Touche Hancock ends thus: 


Still, if I dared, I’d smash you very gladly 
With that—well—epithetable ‘‘ Hello! ”’ 


In a scientific article in Harper’s (for 
June, 1902) Dr. Henry C. McCook uses 
creatureling, as of an ant. In Captain 
Macklin, Richard Harding Davis uses this: 
““So La Guerre sent out Miller and the 
native scouts to buskey about and find out 
where we were.”’ 

Mr. Thomas A. Janvier seems to be 
responsible for crisic, which, I believe, will 
be welcome. Its author thinks so well of 
it that he uses it twice in a short story 
entitled The Roses of Monsieur Alphonse. 
In one place it occurs with this context: 
““In the crisic moments of our lives our 
actions are prompted by thoughts so swiftly 
formed that we cannot follow them.’’ 

In a series of short stories by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews—that seems 
to be all of her name—a small boy of thir- 
teen, named Bob Morgan—a very respect- 
able boy, by the way, one of his grand- 
fathers being a bishop and the other a 
judge—is made the narrator. He writes 
in the first person and is a bold word- 
coiner, as well as a user of old words in 
new senses. For instance, in The Fox’s 
Understudy he says: ‘‘ But the most really 
descriptious part was,’’ etc. Also this: 











“I'd made myself immotional in a dark 
corner.’’ In The Grandfathers of Bob occur 
these: “‘They were having contraverbial 
discussions by the bushel over every sort of 
thing, you know, in association with wood- 
ship.’ “‘He was a fair shot, too, though 
casualistic about whether he hit the guides 
or not, and they were deadly afraid of 
him.”’ 

In a discourse delivered February 12th, 
1902, I heard Dean Wright of Boston 
use the word distinctionary. His auditors 
never know when Mr. Wright will spring 
some new locution upon them—so swift 
and erratic is his intellection ; but, happily, 
this learned man does not always take him- 
self seriously. 

Kate Masterson, in one of her sherzo 
articles, wrote this: ‘‘ Most of us, you see, 
learn to capitulate to our servants, our 
waiters, and our lamb chops. And thus 
we are able to write cultured, high-bred, 
over -etiquetted things about such bad man- 
ners.”’ This of course is playful; other- 
wise it would grate on one’s sense of the 
elegant. 

Father Taylor, of blessed memory, hesi- 
tating for an instant in his fervid speech, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Brethren, I’ve lost my verb— 
but I’m bound for the kingdom of heaven!’’ 
Henry Harland never loses his verbs, and 
if he gets hard pressed for them he makes 
them up out of nouns, as in The Lady 
Paramount. where occur seyeral peculiar 
expedients of this kind. 

The other day I met Professor John F. 
Riley on the street, and in the course of 
our chat he said: ‘Well, I wasn’t going 
to be uptious about it,’’ that is, he did not 
intend to be obstinate or pig-headed. Per- 
haps some one else on the spur of the 
moment has used the term before, but I 
have never heard it. And the professor 
says he never did. It may not please pur- 
ists or scholars who insist that every word 
must sprout from Greek or Latin roots, 
but it is expressive and has a crisp, every- 
day, colloquial flavor that gives it some 
chance to be taken up. 

In the Atlantic Monthly (for June, 1902) 
Mr. Brooks Fisher wrote of editorialene, 
which “shrewdly selects men of straw to 
trample upon.”’ 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has this in Lady 
‘Rose’s Daughter: “‘‘ The day after Bertie 
proposed to me, he said to me he hoped I 
should take an intelligent interest in the 
poor! And I put his own hand over his 
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mouth, and made him listen to me. 
Bertie! I won’t do anything for the poor 
—not anything that I don’t like, anyway— 
till I’m forty. I'll pet my servants and be 
nice to my children—well, I didn’t say 
quite that to him, of course-—but if you 
want a gorm for a wife, just say so, and 
we'll break it off!’ 

““*A gorm? what’s that?’ said Julie, 
unable at the time to resist the temptation 
of kissing the pretty face so close to her. 

“A creature that goes to Committees, 
and knows all about the rules of public 
meeting, and dresses—well, you know how 
they dress,’ said the Duchess, gathering 
up her glorious chinchilla muff and dainty 
gloves. 

“ *On the contrary, nowadays, they dress 
extremely well.’ 

“““QOh, but that’s worse than anything! 
People take them for the proper sort of 
thing, and all the while they’re just gorms.’ ”’ 

Edgar Saltus, who believes in giving alms 
to the dictionaries, speaks of “‘the deli- 
ciousness of ruede-lapaixian confections.”’ 

It is worthy of note that many words 
generally accepted as new are réally old. 
For instance, most people fancy that the 
word “‘ cyclone’’ came from Kansas or some 
of those Western States where the atmos- 
pheric eddy, often a thousand miles in 
diameter, rises in all its terrible fury. But 
it was first used in 1848 by Henry Pidding- 
ton, President of the Marine Courts of 
Enquiry, Calcutta, in a book published in 
London. The author wished to distin- 
guish by some specific term the great 
rotary storms of the tropic seas— 
“‘typhoons’’ in the East Indies, “ hurri- 
canes’’ in the West Indies—and wanted a 
convenient word to describe these storms 
as a whole. Tornado would not answer; 
for a tornado is a local rotary disturbance, 
often only a few hundred feet in diameter. 
Piddington suggested that ‘“‘we might, 
perhaps, for all this last class of circular or 
highly curved winds, adopt the term 
‘cyclone,’ from the Greek suklos—which 
signifies, amongst other things, the coil of 
a snake—expressing sufficiently the tend- 
ency to circular motion in these meteors.” 

Blizzard is an older word than many 
persons may suppose. Mr. _ Albert 

Matthews, of Boston, has found it in 
the “‘Virginia Literary Museum”’ for 
1829, where it was defined as “‘a violent 
blow—perhaps from Blitz [Germ.], light- 
ning.”” The famous Davy Crockett seems 












to have used it, once in 1834, in the sense 
of shooting, as of a gun; and again, in 
1835, in the figurative sense of an extin- 
guisher, a “‘squelcher.’’ The word in its 
now familiar sense first appeared in 1876. 

A queer etymology has been assigned to 
the word “‘ news’’—made up of the initial 
letters of north, east, west, south, which 
appeared on the earliest journals as a sign 
that information was to be had here from 
the four quarters of the world. The sign 
was NEWS. At all events the alleged 
evolution of it is most ingenious. 

A certain Washington correspondent, 
two or three winters ago, wrote: “I am 
glad Captain Mahan invented that ugly 
word ‘unpreparedness.’ We used to say 
“want of preparation.’ As a matter 
of fact and record, this word was placed in 
the Century Dictionary several years before 
Captain Mahan first employed it in print; 
and I remember well the rich British burr 
of his voice as David Christie Murray, the 
English novelist, rolled out the stodgy term, 
in an address on Robert Louis Stevenson 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. This, too, 
was before Captain Mahan used it. After 
all, we cannot be too sure, and we should 
not be dogmatic as to neologisms. 

Professor Francis A. March thinks that 
more important than the new words are 
“‘the new idioms, the ganglions of the lin- 
guistic body. These are the contributions 
which genius makes to the national 
tongue; genius, whose motions always 
hover on the verge of mystery, basks in 
idioms. The inexplicable coils of words 
instinct with electrical life, which send a 
thrill to the people’s heart no one knows 
how; hard knots of words where the 
soundest sense is tied up the tightest; 
touches of nature that make the whole 
world kin; leaps of thought which gram- 
marians balk at; every means, simpler or 
more vivid than reason can command, 
which poetic genius, or patriotism, or any 
breathing or beaming of the free soul has 
found to convey thought or feeling; every 
form of speech which the linguistic sense 
of the people recognizes as a stroke of 
genius which it cannot willingly let die, 
adds to the stock of idioms, and to the 
peculiar treasures of a national language.”’ 
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BRITISH INDUSTRY ELECTRIFIED 


BY AMERICAN IDEAS 








“British workmen, if they diligently 
apply themselves, do as much as the work- 
men of any other country.” 

This is, indeed, at first glance, damning 
with faint praise the workmen who for 
three-quarters of a century kept Great 
Britain at the head of the manufacturing 
world. From the fall of Napoleon until 
well on in the eighties British commerce 
was supreme in the world, and the British 
manufacturer was practically without a 
rival. Now, within twenty years, British 
journals print eagerly such a certificate as 
the above, not of the superiority of the 
British workman—that, alas! has definitely 
passed—but of his equality (if he diligently 
applies himself) with the workman of any 
other country. 

The certificate in question was granted 
by Mr. Stewart, the building manager of 
the British Westinghouse Works at Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester. As a matter of 
fact, it means a good deal more than it 
says. Mr. Stewart was speaking of the 
extraordinary record which had been made 
in the construction of the great Westing- 
house Works. He had no thought of 
comparing British workmen with any other 
than American competitors. American 
workmen he had hitherto regarded as the 
best in the world. Now, after consider- 
able experience with British workmen, he 
pronounced them equal to the American. 
That was what he really meant, though 
with characteristic American modesty he 
abstained from making a direct comparison 
with his own countrymen, and his com- 
pliment lost somewhat in force. More- 
over, that is what is understood by the 
British public when such comparisons are 
made. There'is no question of continental 
nations, not even Germany, equalling Eng- 
land as manufacturing countries for many 
a year to come; but with the United States 
it is a different matter. There you have a 
new and greater England, with advantages 
the older, smaller England never had and 
never can have. 





A year or two ago London newspapers 
executed a dirge of a most doleful char- 
acter over the supposed decadence of Brit- 
ish manufactures. Goods “‘ made in Ger- 
many’’ flooded the British market, and 
American contractors were invading British 
industry in every direction. ‘There was a 
veritable panic—among newspapers at least. 
The Prince of Wales, who had just returned 
from a tour of the Empire and had seen 
the thriving young democracies of Great 
Britain, joined in the hue and cry, and 
bade British manufacturers and workmen 
“wake up.”’ 

The sinking spell through which Eng- 
gland was passing at that time soon ended, 
and Englishmen quickly came to see that 
wherever they had failed there was a defi- 
nite cause which was usually remediable. 
In fact, the experience of the South African 
war was duplicated almost simultaneously in 
the fields of commerce. Never had Eng- 
land two such rough jolts before. There 
is a closer connection still between the war 
and the industrial struggle. The same 
political figure that stands out so com- 
mandingly from the dark background of 
South Africa emerges also, if you look 
closely, from the shadows that surround 
the sudden descent of Britain from the 
pinnacle of the industrial world. Mr. 
Chamberlain was President of the Board 
of Trade from 1880 to 1885, during which 
years the marvelous secrets of electricity 
were being unfolded to an astonished world. 
Suitable legislation at the moment might 
have placed England well to the front in 
the great electrification of the modern 
world which was then beginning. But 
progressive legislation was burked, elec- 
tricity was allowed only very slowly to 
work its miracles, and the palm passed from 
England to the great republic, where the 
wonder-working fluid was speedily at work 
transforming towns and cities and revolu- 
tionizing the industrial world. 

Not long ago on an Atlantic liner I met 
an Englishman returning home from New 
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York who was commenting on the greater 
development electricity had attained in 
America than in England. 

““ How do you account for the apparent 
backwardness of England in this respect ?’’ 
I asked. 

“*Oh, that was one of Chamberlain’s 
failures,’’ he replied, with some bitterness. 
“He killed the electric bill, But Cham- 
berlain’s admirers don’t mention such 
things asthat.’’ It was evident I had met 
with an uncompromising English radical. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
England’s loss of her premier position, be 
it temporary or permanent, was due largely 
to the backward and ill-advised legislation 
that hampered the development of electric 
power, and such legislation lay particularly 
in the sphere of the department controlled 
during the crucial period by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The evil legislation has long been 
remedied, but it is not easy to win back a 
lost crown, and the elusive prize of indus- 
trial supremacy still remains in transatlantic 
hands. 

It is the newly awakened consciousness 
of serious handicap in the industrial race, 
through lack of electrical equipment, that 
has caused the most progressive English- 
men to welcome so heartily the new 
electrical enterprise which is building an 
English industry on the lines of the best 
American experience. It is now nearly 
four years since the British Westinghouse 
Company, Limited, was organized with 
ample capital and began to create an 
establishment which has already attracted 
the attention of the civilized world. 

The site selected for the great enterprise 
from across the Atlantic was Trafford 
Park, near Manchester. But a few years 
ago the park was one of those “stately 
homes of England’’ of which Mrs. Hemans 
sings, the ancestral estate of the old Nor- 
man family of the De Traffords. It was 
a rich natural park, full of reposeful beauty, 
where the nightingale sang and the peacock 
flaunted his plumes. The valleys around 
were filled with grazing cattle and sheep, 
and the whole presented a delightful pic- 
ture of rural loveliness. Ruskin would 
have turned in his grave at the idea of 
handing such a spot over to the devouring 
demon of trade. But beauty and repose 
do not count in “the cruel war of com- 
merce.’’ England is not big enough 
within its narrow island bounds to hold an 
infinite number of such arcadian scenes, if 





it is also to hold its own with the nations 
of the earth in material prosperity. So 
the ancestral estate was converted into a 
network of railways, canals, and roads; 
vast red brick structures with towering 
chimneys rose almost as by the magic of an 
Aladdin’s lamp; rows of workmen’s cot- 
tages, neat and comfortable but of a 
horrible uniformity dotted the landscape, 
and the shriek of the steam engine, the 
whirr of the dynamo, and the grinding and 
clatter of innumerable wheels and cranks 
replaced the lowing of the cattle and the 
singing of the birds. It was all done in a 
year, or a little over, though the prophets 
of the day insisted it would take two years 
at least to put up the buildings. 

The workmen, of course, were British, 
but there was an American manager and 
there were American heads of departments, 
who infused into the process of construc- 
tion something of that transatlantic energy 
that was robbing England of the supremacy 
which her people had come almost to 
believe was their birthright. There were 
employed on the work no fewer than 3758 
workmen. Machinery was used wherever 
possible, and everything was carefully 
planned to expedite the labor of the men. 
It was of this performance that Mr. Stewart, 
when it was concluded, made the remark 
quoted at the head of the article. 

The main-spring of the whole vast 
organization is the American who acquired 
fame and fortune by inventing the air-brake 
that bears his name. Since then his fertile 
brain has been unweariedly at work invent- 
ing and improving appliances, substituting 
the labor of the machine for that of the 
hand. The vast group of Westinghouse 
industries controlled by him and his col- 
leagues represent over a hundred million 
dollars and furnish employment to over 
50,000 work people. The various estab- 
lishments are situated, of course, principally 
in the United States, but other countries 
represented are Canada, Germany, France, 
and Russia; and now England is added to 
thelist. Inthe English establishment there 
are at present five thousand work-people 
employed. 

At Trafford Park there are nine great 
palaces of industry. The products of 
the establishment range from dynamos of 
5000 or more horse-power down to arc 
lamps, railway and tramway motors, great 
and small gas engines—steam engines and 
steam turbines being comprehended 
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between these wide extremes. All the 
buildings are linked together by a complete 
network of permanent railway lines about 
ten miles long; and it should be added that 
the raw product is brought from various 
parts of the world to the doors of the 
establishment by the Bridgewater Canal, 
one of the oldest and greatest artificial 
water-ways of England, and the famous 
and modern Manchester ship canal. In 
addition, Trafford Park is, of course, con- 
nected with the main line systems of the 
country. ‘The whole site covers one hun- 
dred and thirty acres. Vast as the works 
are, they are yet so much less extensive than 











the parent establishment in Pennsylvania, 
the lines of which they so closely follow, 
that they have been described as a “‘pocket 
edition’’ of the Pittsburg plant. 

The machine shop is the most striking 
feature of the whole establishment, and its 
floor space covers about ten acres. The 
shop is served by several electric traveling 
cranes, which pick up loads of from ten to 
fifty tons and carry them like toys from 
one end of the building to the other—so 
completely has the genius of the engineer 
trained to his will the youngest and most 
brilliant of the handmaidens of industry 
discovered by the scientist. “These great 
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cranes are worked by electric buttons and 
are manipulated with the utmost ease and 
the most absolute precision. An electrician 
sits aloft in a suspended cage whence he 
can view the whole building and see at any 
moment where the crane is needed and for 
what purpose. Then off he sends it—a 
great electric machine messenger drilled to 
its work, never failing and never tiring, 
and, its mission performed, returning to its 
master at the turn of a lever. There are 
1700 machines in the shop, and they are all 
electrically driven. 

The steel foundry and the forge are 
under one roof. The feature of the build- 





ing is a couple of twenty-ton open hearth 
furnaces, the metal for which is hauled by 
electric power up an inclined approach 
from the outside railway track to the 
charging platform, seized by an electric 
charging machine, and run direct into the 
furnace. The furnaces are tilted by elec- 
tric motors, and the twenty-ton loads of 
molten steel poured from the furnaces age 
conveyed by means of additional electric 
cranes to any part of the building. 

The comfort and health of the workmen 
have been studied not only in the lighting, 
ventilation, and sanitary arrangements for 
the works, but in the arrangements for 
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their domestic life. Between four and five 
hundred new cottages with gardens have 
been erected on land contiguous to the 
works. ‘They are fitted with hot and cold 
water, baths, and electric light, and rent at 
from $1.50 to $2.00 per week. Cottages 
are still building, and it is estimated that 
not less than two thousand will be erected. 
Churches, hotels, banks, post offices, and 
all the equipment of a prosperous modern 
town are being introduced as occasion 
requires. 

One would expect to find a strong man 
at the head of such an enterprise. This 
expectation is fully met. The manager, 





Mr. H. S. Loud, is an excellent specimen 
of the best American type of industrial 
leader. Mr. Loud is still but thirty-five, 
but has had an immense amount of experi- 
ence packed into his career. He graduated 
from the Brooklyn Polytechnic in 1890 as 
mechanical engineer, and started work with 
the Illinois Steel Company, going through 
various positions to that of night superin- 
tendendent. In 1896 he accepted the post 
of manager of a metallurgical company at 
Mariupol in South Russia. He began 
operations on a barren steppe on which 
not a stone had been turned, and a year 
from the date of his departure from Chi- 
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cago the pipe mill was operating, and a 
month later the plate mill was running. 
This was probably the fastest built plant 
in the world, and is an apt exemplification 
of Mr. Loud’s extraordinary energy and 
fertility of resource. In 1900 Mr. Loud 
left Russia to assume the management of 
the English enterprise. 

On the whole, the attitude of the Eng- 
lish people towards this great American 
establishment in the north of England is 
most cordial. It is a type of the American 
invasion which would be welcomed in 
every county and in every great city in the 
Kingdom, and it will alone go no incon- 











siderable distance in re-establishing the old 
tone of firmness and solidity in British 
manufacturing interests. The success of 
this enterprise is a tribute alike to Amer- 
ican energy and British adaptability, while 
as an example of American confidence in 
British stability it should almost put to 
blush those who so recently were bewailing 
the industrial decadence of England. 


Fd. heillendl- 


(London, England.) 


A CORNER OF THE FORGE SHOP 
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Industrial Mountain-Climbing 


John Stuart Mill and other Liberal 
thinkers, whose voices were heard during 
the fifty years of European peace which 
followed the battle of Waterloo, admitted 
the gross injustice of the modern indus- 
trial system. Mill went so far a8 to say 
that communism would be preferable to it 
—objectionable as he thought communism 
—if there were no other remedy. Hap- 
pily, he thought that there were other 
remedies—some of them indirect, such as 
the spread of peace, liberty, education, and 
political power among the masses ; some of 
them direct, as better land laws, co-opera- 
tion, and trades-unionism. Mankind—and 
especially the races of Western Europe— 
have tried some of these remedies more or 
less fitfully, and have gained good, though 
partial, results. 

But the industrial problem is not solved, 
and the civilized world is still full of need- 
less misery. The Liberal economists made 
mistakes. They overestimated the power 
of liberty. They underestimated the power 
of capital in certain directions. They were 
right in thinking that trades-unionism and 
universal suffrage would do great things. 
But they did not anticipate trusts and com- 
bines. They did not foresee the growth 
of militarism and war expenditure which 
has followed the rise of the German 





Empire. They did not understand that 
though along with education would grow 
the influence of the cheap newspaper, the 
press itself would be harnessed to the 
chariot of capital. Above all, while some 
of them, Mill especially, understood the 
immense value of industrial co-operation in 
saving waste and conflict, they did not 
anticipate that the practical form taken by 
co-operation would be that of giant com- 
binations of capitalists. Finally, they seem 
to have underestimated the danger, loss, 
and dubious results of strikes and lock-outs, 
the great conflicts of capital and labor. 
The workers are somewhat, but not a 
great deal, better off than they were two 
generations ago. They are still exploited 
by means of rent, interest, and the wages 
system, and likely to be so through our 
time. Slums and sweating still exist. 
Vulgar wealth is still flaunted. Revolu- 
tionary socialists cry out for a clean sweep; 
but revolutionary socialism has made no 
progress in the last dozen years—has even 
gone backward. On what roads, sane 
and safe, can we hope for upward pro- 
gress? I think I see some. Single-tax 
may be impossible, but taxation of ground 
rents is not. The state may not—in this 
century—own the soil of a country, but it 
may acquire and retain the lines of trans- 
port. The state may not in our time— 
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may never—become the sole capitalist. 
But the People may go into money-lend- 
ing, and by competition reduce the gain 
and the power of the usurers. The state 
may not soon own and manage the greater 
branches of commerce and manufactures. 
But the growth of municipal trading may 
bring the great exploiters to their bearings. 

More and more we may see undertak- 
ings carried on for the benefit of the pub- 
lic instead of for the profit of a few clever 
people. Old age pensions may diminish 
the anxiety which millions find so much 
more cruel than toil and poverty. And in 
the struggle of life, industrial arbitration, 
equipped with legal authority, may regu- 
late those aspects of industry where we are 
faced with the eternal dilemma of either 
seeing flesh and blood treated as mere 
machinery, or else of watching flesh and 
blood, spurred to fury, putting all to the 
hazard of industrial warfare. The time 
will surely come when industrial wars will 
seem as clumsy and barbarous as national 
wars. Some of us may live to see the day 
when Courts of Industry, sitting in many 
countries, will secure to the workers with- 
out cost or turbulence a fair share of the 
profits of labor. Regulation by tribunals is 
fair, practicable, and is already bearing good 
fruit in Australia and New Zealand. 


Dag 


(Agent-General for New Zealand.) 








The Tailor-Made Soldier 


A grave matter is engaging the best 
thoughts of our authorities on military 
science, engaging them as they have not 
been engaged since the close of the Hispano- 
American war. It is not the problems of 
present and prospective campaigns in the 
Philippines, nor yet the less vital questions 
of a new rifle, new revolver, new field 
piece, or the abolition of the bayonet and 





sabre. It is a question neither of offense 
nor defense, grand tactics, strategy, com- 
missariat, nor transportation, and yet it is 
one of the most important elements that 
enters into warfare. 

It was but now that all the American 
military world and even much of the for- 
eign had delivered the opinion that the 
show side of war was over. Here in 
America we had declared that war had 
Since the 
beginning of the Spanish war, men have 
served through whole enlistments without 
wearing a dress coat or helmet. There 
are dozens of lieutenants not far from cap- 
taincies who have never worn shoulder 
knots and gold belts, unless perchance to 
have a photograph taken. War was work 
and the soldier should dress as a workman. 
Glitter and glare attracted bullets. A garb 
which should make its wearer as inconspic- 
uous as possible was the desideratum in the 
way of a uniform. 

The pendulum had swung as far as it 
could when the Chinese war began. 
Before this some of our regiments had con- 
sorted with the British army at Malta on 
the way to Manila via Suez, and had 
imbibed new ideas on the uniform ques- 
tion; but it was the gathering of the armies 
of eight nations in China that sent army 
opinion going in the opposite direction, 
going so far that the new officer’s dress 
uniform is to be ornate to a degree our 
American uniform never was before. 

All of which is due to the fact that a 
fine dress uniform is as much needed as a 
service uniform, that a handsome dress 
uniform does as much to make a good sol- 
dier in the first place as an inconspicuous 
dirt-colored uniform does to save him after- 
wards in battle. The public mind has 
hitherto been unable to-entertain these 
two thoughts at the same time. 

Up to the close of the Napoleonic era, 
and even after, soldiers went into battle 
laden with gorgets, shoulder-scales, and 
scores of buttons, whelmed with huge 


become a matter of overalls. 
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shakoes; stifled by belts and tight coats 
thickly stuffed with padding, so pinioned 
by their resplendent panoply that they 
could not raise their hands above their 
heads. Now a logical defense of this 
seemingly preposterous accoutrement can 
be made. The psychological effect of ban- 
ners, bands, the flash and glitter of steel 
and gold, the blaze of colors, the rhythmic 
tramp of feet, the thunder of hoofs, was 
incalculable in the wars of the past. Did 
our way of warring still admit of solid 
masses, of fighting at close range, as in 
the past, a retention of the showy uniforms 
of the past for actual fighting would still 
be highly advisable. For man is still a 
sentimental being, and would make a finer 
charge in a red coat and towering shako 
If all senti- 
ment is to be taken out of warfare and it 
be made a dull, deadly business of slaughter, 
we might better hire out in the Chicago 
stockyards than enlist in the armies of the 
Republic. 

Modern warfare precludes the showy 
uniform in battle. Yet we must not ban- 
ish it. We can still retain it to obtain 
from it, at a time when it can be worn, the 
undeniable help it gives in making a soldier. 
A spick and span soldier is precise, alert, 
wideawake ; and when he becomes a little 
self-governing unit, as he so often must in 
a modern battle, these qualities count. A 
company of men in ill-fitting, slouchy uni- 
forms are likely to be slouchy and listless 
in the manual of arms, slouchy in the per- 
formance of duty. A showy uniform pop- 
ularizes the service. The soldier who is 
proud of his uniform is proud of the ser- 
vice, and it is good policy to give him a 
uniform he can be proud of. The coat 
does sometimes make the man. As an 
illustration of some of the things I have 
been saying, let me relate an anecdote of 
the civil war, as told by a volunteer officer: 

“‘I was in the tail end of arout. The 
army had gone to pieces. A broken, dis- 
organized mob we were, pouring along a 


than in khaki and a glengarry. 





road, every man for himself in the falling 
dusk. All at once the seething, dust-col- 
ored crowd ahead paused, swayed, broke, 
and washed to the sides of the road, and 
out stepped a solid body of dark blue, a 
regiment of the dandy regulars, the only 
unbroken regiment in our division, going 
to hold the enemy; tailor-made clothes 
brushed, every cap on at the same angle, 
every musket held at the same angle, every 
set of fours the same distance apart, every 
foot -falling at the same instant, heads to 
the front, silent, quick, a great, smooth- 
running machine. And they had on white 
gloves, going out to die in white gloves— 
for, man, they pretty nearly all did die— 
but they held the enemy, held ten times 
their number until help could come, and 
saved the day.”’ 

Yes, we like to dress for the great events 
of life, for dinners, balls, weddings—and to 


| Werdm of Gurtio 


(University of Wisconsin.) 








Tendencies in Recent Fiction 


Our grandfathers would think but little 
of our judgment if they could hear the 
popular opinion of the novels they admired. 
The eagerness with which they awaited 
the monthly numbers of Pickwick is almost 
unintelligible to the present generation; 
therefore, it is, perhaps, unwise to prophesy 
of what our children will say about books 
which seem to us masterpieces of wisdom 
and style. Tempora mutantur, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward may be admired and 
avoided forty years hence, just as Mr. 
Anthony Trollope is admired and avoided 
at present. 

Of course, hundreds of novels are pro- 
duced yearly which are not intended to 
supply any need but that of amusement 
for the leisure hours of busy people. But 
among the more important works of fiction 
there seem to be three tendencies just now. 
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The first treats man merely as part of his 
surroundings; the second exhibits him as a 
pure, or frequently impure, animal; the 
third uses him to illustrate some thesis or 
criticism of life. 

The first of these, for convenience, we 
may call parochial, though the word does 
not fully express our meaning. In the 
parochial novel the characters are the chil- 
dren of their environment, true sons of the 
soil. Any one can see what is meant by 
comparing a novel by Mr. A. E.W. Mason 
with one by Mr. Eden Phillpotts. In the 
former the background is of little impor- 
tance, the scene shifts often from one end 
of the world to the other; in the latter the 
environment is everything—the hero of the 
story, so to speak. Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
and his Indian stories, with their hot 
Oriental background, stand rather in a 
class apart. 

Mr. Barrie and other members of 
the Scottish school, Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, Mr. Phillpotts, and Mr. Walter 
Raymond are the ablest of the younger 
novelists who have taken corners of the 
land to themselves and more or less 
monopolized them. To suppose a case, if 
Mr. Quiller-Couch were to write about 
Yorkshire, or Mr. Raymond about London, 
we should feel that in some way we had 
been robbed of what we had confidently a 
right to expect. 

Of the second tendency it is impossible 
to write with much enthusiasm. Granted 
the cleverness of such books as Mrs. Crad- 
dock or The ‘Reflections of Ambrosine, yet 
we hope that we are not to be flooded 
with such novels. It is easy to gain a cheap 
reputation as a bold observer of life and 
daring despiser of the conventions, but 
such a course generally ends in downright 
vulgarity. A well-known critic, after fin- 
ishing one of the most nauseating novels 
of this kind, said, ““ Now I must be off and 
have a Turkish bath’’; and we can sympa- 
thize with the feeling. It is impossible to 
take a book like The ‘Reflections of Ambro- 





sine as a serious presentment of life as it is, 
or even a phase of life, and if we do not 
we can conceive no reason for its vogue. 
We suppose, however, that the indiscre- 
tions of the aristocracy will always have 
their admirers; and were any one to write 
a novel called 4 Peer Without a Past, it 
would be amusing to watch its failure. A 
Frenchman once boasted that he tried to 
portray ‘‘the average sensual man,”’ but 
he has been far outdistanced by some of 
his English imitators. 

The remaining tendency is to make the 
novel, what Mr. Matthew Arnold said 
poetry should be, a criticism of life, or of 
some part or aspect of life. The French 
have done good work in this line—witness 
M. Bourget’s last novel, ZL’ Etape, which 
is a criticism of Christian and secular 
methods of education. In England we 
have Mrs. Humphry Ward, who has used 
the novel to criticize certain social and 
religious movements; Mr. Bagot, who has 
attempted to show the results of Roman 
Catholicism on character; and Mr. Anthony 
Hope, who has criticized certain aspects of 
political and financial life with a clever 
combination of wisdom and satire. But 
with the strenuous Anglo-Saxon this has 
often tended to degenerate into that art- 
less thing, the novel with a purpose. At 
its best, however, it is serious work, and 
we anticipate a development of novel- 
writing along this line. The stream of 
novels without style, without construction, 
without character, will no doubt continue 
to satisfy the needs of the careless and 
thoughtless, but we think that an increas- 
ing number of people are demanding that 
their intelligences shall not be insulted by 
unintelligent work. Is it too much to 
hope that their demand will produce a 
supply to their taste ? 


Chanhy J, 
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City-Bred Farmers—A 
Prophecy 


Another problem that is fidgeting about 
on a chair in the ante-room, and will soon 
insist on consideration, is that of the pro- 
duction of farm stuffs for the coming 
generations. The trend of population is 
allone way. For years the country boys 
have been deserting the farms for the vil- 
lage, the town boys have been winning 
success in the cities, and the city boys have 
been making their mark in the metropolis. 
The boys are bright and are to be com- 
mended for spying out the way to oppor- 
tunities, whether fraught. with fame and 
fortune or with discouragement and 
disaster. So far, so good. 

The process, however, threatens to 
leave the farm without its workmen. As 
the urban population which must be fed 
from the farms increases, the tillers of the 
soil become fewer in number and poorer in 
quality. Those who remain to care for 
the crops have one fault which the city 
dweller is quick to notice. Why should 
he not also turn it to his advantage ? 

The farm boy grows up with the knowl- 
edge that it is to be work from daylight to 
dark. A day is a long, long time, especially 
in those parts of the year when most farm 
work is done; and the worker somehow 
does not put the spirit into his tasks that 
the eight-hour-day man in town exhibits. 
If it must be said so plainly, the farmer 
works much after the fashion of those 
public speakers who talk not so much as if 
they had something of consequence to say 
but as if they had an hour and fifteen 
minutes to fill. 

The city boy grows up in an atmosphere 
of hustle. In many cases he begins to 
earn money while still attending school. 
When he is once launched into active life 
he knows the value of a minute; he real- 
izes that rest must not be mixed too 
generously with work. Yes, more than 
that; he has learned the lesson so thor- 
oughly that with him to hustle is habit. 


To sum it all up, the opportunity of the 
city boy of today and tomorrow may be on 
the farm. With his ability to make 
every moment count the city-bred man 
may get out of a farm immeasurably more 
than the average rural resident. _Agricul- 
tural schools and a business instinct and 
training are not bad substitutes for farm 
breeding, and it will not be surprising if the 
next few years witness an exodus of city- 
bred workmen, filled with spirit and speed, 
to the districts which produce the original 
matter for all the breakfast foods. 


nym 








Socialism and Progress 


Socialism is coming. 

Already in England the municipal cor- 
porations have incurred a debt of £250,- 
000,000 ($1,250,000,000) in connection 
with the establishment of productive under- 
takings. These undertakings include 
water-works, gas-works, electric-works, 
tramways, baths and wash-houses, docks, 
markets, dwelling-houses, farms, brickyards, 
dairies, hotels, and race-courses. Many 
thousands of men and women are em- 
ployed under the municipalities in connec- 
tion with these undertakings at higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better condi- 
tions than obtain under private employers. 
By means of municipal trading the public 
is better served at less cost, and the 
profits are applied either to a reduction of 
rates or, what practically. comes to the 
same thing, to improving and beautifying 
the city. A method of supply so bene- 
ficial must grow; and as it grows socialism 
is brought appreciably nearer. 

The coming of socialism is inevitable. 

Private capitalism, with its poverty and 
squalor, is but a passing phase which will 
have its day and cease to be, like chattel 
slavery and serfdom. In most countries, 
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and in England in particular, its day is 
already on the wane. Recent investiga- 
tions have shown that the incomes of 
thirty per cent. of the working class do 
not provide a standard of living equal to 
the pauper fare of the work-house. In all 
the large British cities—London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and so on—twenty per 
cent. of the people are huddled together in 
houses of one room. Of every two mem- 
bers of the working class who attain the 
age of sixty-five years one dies a pauper 
and is buried in a pauper’s grave. The 
cost of living, especially in the matter of 
food and house rent, is increasing, whilst 
wages keep about stationary. The ranks 
of the unemployed are never quite empty. 
Even with good trade and 250,000 men 
engaged in the war in South Africa the 
supply of labor in the market was always 
equal to the demand. Commercialism is 
played out. 

Socialism is not only inevitable but 
desirable. 

Capitalism, with its production for profit, 
has spoken its last word. Production for 
use is the need of the hour. “‘ But under 
socialism all incentive would be removed 
and progress would come to a dead halt!”’ 
So say the opponents of socialism. What 
is meant by progress? Surely, the devel- 
opment of the race, especially “‘the larger 
heart, the kindlier hand.’’ Competition 
in its modern sense develops the baser, not 
the higher, qualities. When men or beasts 
require to compete fiercely for a living, 
what they develop are the tooth and claw 
and the fighting instincts. To be success- 
ful in business a man must trample the 
golden rule under foot. 

Leisure is essential to development. 
The lowest type of savage is known by the 
fact that all his thoughts are taken up 
with the problem of how to procure 
enough to eat, and no progress towards 
the development of the higher faculties 
takes place until favorable circumstances 
enable him to acquire the means of living 


without giving the whole of his time and 
thought thereto. 

Why should men compete for a living? 
What is our reason for, if not to enable us 
to combine to do those things which the 
undeveloped mind sees no other way of 
doing save by fighting-one with the other? 
Man is the only sentient product of crea- 
tion who has to struggle with his fellows, 
in the midst of abundance, for the bread 
that perisheth. Struggle and strife are not, 
as has been alleged, the greatest factors in 
evolution. Love is much greater. Not by 
competing but by combining has progress 
been made. The incentive to rise higher 
is in the universe around us and in the 
unknown power within us, which leads us, 
when healthy in mind and body, to be dis- 
satisfied with what we are and to long to 
be something other and better. 

From the amoeba to man this impulse 
upward has been at work, and under social- 
ism it would have a freer field for its work- 
ing. Menrelieved of the anxiety and worry 
which poverty or the possession of wealth 
entails would be free to respond to the 
impulse within which is ever seeking to 
assert itself, but which requires congenial 
soil of mind and spirit to make itself felt. 
Socialism ensures freedom, and freedom 
makes for progress. 


(Labor Member House of Commons) 








Naming and Placing Books 


No canons of literature prescribe the 
titles of books, and certainly none deter- 
mine where the scene should be laid. 
Dante and Milton went as far afield as 
heaven and hell, and Jane Austen stayed 
within parish bounds. It were well if the 
matter of titles—of which only we speak 
at present—had some judicious guidance, 
since there seems to be nothing to go by 
except whim or chance or wild extrava- 
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gance. It would not surprise us, as we 
already have a novel brought out under a 
pronoun, to see one headed by an interjec- 
tion or an oath. The very multitude of 
books requiring titles taxes the ingenuity 
of authors in finding distinctive names. 
Setting aside the flood not to be counted 
as literature, the naming of a book that is 
worthy of a name is a matter of real 
moment. Two methods seem to have 
been followed: that of using the name of 
the leading character, as Jane Eyre and 
‘Rob Roy; the other that of giving some 
hint of the nature of the book—as in 
Vanity Fair and The Cloister and the 
Hearth. The first method has no justi- 
fication except that an author has a right 
to do as he will with his own work; it is 
without reason or logic. It violates or ignores 
the original and real significance of a name. 
Since man began to speak, a name _ has 
described; and in early days it described 
character. To-day, it simply individual- 
izes a person. This degeneration is per- 
haps inevitable in men, but certainly it is 
not necessary in literature; there the 
ancient and high significance of the name 
can be preserved. Instead, it is thrown 
away, and the meaningless name of the 
hero is put on the title-page. Its only 
office is to separate it from other books 
and protect a copyright. It fails even to 
pique curiosity unless it has some outré 
sound or form. It is, however, the method 
commonly used by the greatest authors,— 
for what reasons it is hard to tell. Why 
should so great a book as Hardy’s Tess 
bear so trivial a title? But do not the 
great authors throw away an advantage 
that might be won by a descriptive title, 
and may not an humble reader ask the 
author to give him aslight hint—especially 
as a preface is now out of fashion—of what 
a book is about before taking his money? 
Often an author misses a fine chance,—as 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward in her Eleanor by 
using a girl’s name in a delightful book 
that suggests more than one telling title. 


We recently read Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s 
last novel, which fairly bristled with sale- 
provoking titles, but the hero’s name on 
the cover has already faded from memory. 
Authors do not consider that names are 
what other people soonest forget — the 
psychological reasons for which we will 
not stop to state—and yet expect their 
readers to accord them immortality under 
a title that defies it. 

What we plead for is that a title shall 
contain the soul or the keynote of the 
book. Then the author and reader start 
on fair terms. Jane Austen, a consum- 
mate artist, understood this well, as in 
Pride and Prejudice, but forsook her advan- 
tage in Emma— a better book and suscep- 
tible to as telling a title. 

Miss Johnston covers both methods in her 
three books. The first two could hardly 
be better named,—especially the second, 
To Have and To Hold—but Audrey signifies 
nothing. It is difficult to estimate what 
would have been the loss to literature if 
The Scarlet Letter had been labeled Hester 
Prynne, and The House of Seven Gables— 
a title that has worked its way into archi- 
tecture—had been called The Pyncheons. 

We beg to suggest that a title may be a 
sign of genius of a high order, but not if it 
be simply that of the hero. And we would 
say also that a good title, containing the 
soul of the book, becomes dear to one who 
dwells in what Wordsworth calls ‘the 
substantial world of books.”’ 


PS frre mgeot 








English Newspapers 


English newspapers are economically 
managed. Their owners insist upon having 
a full return for capital invested. They do 
not give readers more than their money’s 
worth. They supply ordinarily eight pages 
of reading matter and advertisements for an 
English penny, or four pages for a half- 
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penny. 


They do not sell sixteen, thirty- 
two, or sixty-four pages for a penny and 
make desperate efforts to recover their 
outlay by hunting down new classes of 


readers. They do not heap up all their 
eggs in a single basket. Instead of giving 
away illustrated supplements and magazine 
sections, without expectation of an adequate 
return for the increased expense of paper 
and printing, the owners of London news- 
papers purchase journals in other cities, 
found periodicals, and multiply their 
properties. Three great fortunes have 
been made in this way within fifteen years. 

There is no aggressive competition in 
the English press. Each journal falls into 
ruts, and jogs along with stolid conservatism. 
“Live and let live’’ is the motto of the 
profession rather than “‘ The survival of the 
fittest.” If there is little energy in the 
collection of news, there are no frantic 
efforts to obtain increased circulation by 
vulgar illustrations and cartoons, sénsational 
articles, flaring head-lines, and large type. 
The dignity of a decorous, old-fashioned 
press must be accounted a great gain for 
public morals. 

Lack of vivacity, on the other hand, is a 
distinct loss. A nation which falls asleep 
over its newspapers may find it difficult to 
do its work in a wide-awake world astir 
with rivalry and competition. The English 
newspapers are irreproachable on every 
point of propriety, with a possible excep- 
tion in the fulness with which divorce and 
criminal cases in the courts are reported ; 
but with their drowsy leading articles, 
colorless local news, and general lack of 
animation and variety, they are dull and 
uninteresting. They inform, they do not 
entertain their readers. 

English newspaper owners are expected 
to know their place and to remain in it. 
Decorations and even peerages may come 
as reward for party service; but, mean- 
while, they must not aspire to political 
leadership nor take too serious a view of 
their responsibilities. 


The Times in Mr. Delane’s day may 
have made or marred the fortunes of 
ministers and have held the balance of 
power between political parties. It is now 
chiefly conspicuous as an ornamental pulpit 
for controversialists and grumblers. Its 
general correspondence on questions of the 
day is as valuable as its costly news-service 
from foreign capitals. The owner of the 
half-penny Daily Mail has attempted to 
arm it with power and authority for 
reforming the military administration, 
disciplining an inefficient Ministry, and 
carrying by-elections alternately for the 
Liberals and the Unionists; but there is a 
hollow sound of stage mechanism in this 
mimic ‘‘ Thunderer.”’ 

Cowper’s famous apostrophe, “‘ Thou 
god of our idolatry, the Press,’’ has lost its 
force in England. Newspapers are 
respected as trustworthy chronicles of 
current events. They are not reverenced 
as infallible oracles of public opinion. 


Word, 


(London Correspondent New York Tribune) 








The Decay of Discipline 


No doubt the obvious retort will be 
uttered by some who read these lines that 
only a writer upon whom crabbed age is 
creeping ever carps at the doings of a 
younger generation, and it will be as true 
as such thoughtless remarks generally are. 
But I do not think that anything should 
prevent us from lifting our voices against a 
growing evil, least of all the dread of being 
misunderstood or called antiquated ; and in 
that belief I venture to say a few words 
upon what I believe to be at the root of 
many, if not most, of the greatest evils of 
our time. 

A love of ease, based upon an entire 
misunderstanding of the meaning of lib- 
erty, is sapping the springs of duty among 
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the best of us, both governors and gov- 
erned, and its baneful fruitage is apparent 
upon every hand. Among governors of all 
ranks it has operated in the direction of 
greater softness in the punishment of 
insubordination among all classes, so that 
it may safely be said that the rebel has ten 
chances of escape today to one that he 
would have had half a century ago. To 
take one of the most familiar as well as one 
of the most easily proven examples, the 
condition of discipline in our Board schools 
in England. Any Board schoolmaster will 
tell you, and tell you truly, that owing to 
the entire absence of his right to punish 
he cannot maintain discipline among his 
pupils, and should he inflict the half dozen 
slight strokes of a cane upon a boy (really 
no punishment at all) he is liable first to a 
murderous attack by the embryo Hooli- 
gan’s parents (who only seem to realize 
their parentage for such a purpose), and 
next to a grave reprimand from a magis- 
trate as to his sin of “‘taking the law into 
his own hands’’! It has been shamefully 
and libelously asserted that education is 
responsible for the increasing number 
of our wastrel men and women. It is 
not, but lack of discipline in Board 
schools is. 

Happily, in our great English public 
schools the traditions of discipline are still 
preserved, which is all to the good, although 
the best effects of that discipline are sadly 
depreciated when school days are over. 
Then the general vicious atmosphere of 
workaday life among us comes into play, 
the impatience of restraint, of correction, 
the desire to do not as much as possible 
for the employer, but as little as may be 
found compatible with keeping one’s berth 
—these are cancers eating into the great 
body of our workers, whether manual or 
mental. 

And it extends up to the highest circles. 
Gross incompetence, indolence, yes, pal- 
pable dishonesty in high places, to say 
nothing of incessant falsehood, mark the 





absence of discipline among those who rule; 
and if, assometimes happens, some flagrant 
offender be perfunctorily called to account, 
he is as sure of getting off as he is of life, 
because his fall would probably involve the 
majority of those appointed to try him. 

In one direction, and one only, is the 
value and beauty of discipline still splen- 
didly demonstrated. In the Royal navy 
incredible follies of administration, of neg- 
lect, and of incapacity, have as yet been 
powerless to make any disastrous inroads 
upon the traditional discipline of that 
splendid service. There, as nowhere else, 
it is fully demonstrated that the disciplined 
man is the best man, the educational value 
of discipline inseparable from impartial jus- 
tice being dealt out—discipline, too, which 
every man under it realizes gratefully is for 
the common good. Would that naval 
methods of discipline could be imported 
ihto all other of our professions and trades, 
especially into the mercantile marine, where 
its absence gives rise to nearly all the evils 
from which that great service suffers ! 

Space does not permit more than a pass- 
ing allusion to the great domestic servant 
problem arising from impatience of restraint, 
of correction, of discipline in short; or to 
the problems constantly arising in the great 
American republic because of the utter 
absence of discipline for the young. Only 
it must in justice be admitted, in the latter 
connection, that the American appreciation 
of the dignity and manliness of labor goes 
far to minimize the evils of early want of 
discipline. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that for 
most of the foregoing calamities—I cannot 
call them less—cause can be found in the 
steady diminution of faith in and obedience 
to God. Ai polished scepticism, preached 
from pulpit as well as from press, has done 
nearly all the harm to discipline that has 
arisen among our people. 


IM blen 
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In the House of Hazard 


Around the tables crowd the faithful. 
Each of them carries within himself hopes, 
belief, different and invisible tragedies and 
comedies. Monte Carlo, I think, is the spot 
in which more nervous force and human 
passions are accumulated and absolutely 
squandered than in any other in the world. 
This is the ill-omened spot where the peer- 
less and, perhaps, divine substance of sub- 
stances, which in every other place works 
pregnant miracles, prodigies of strength, of 
beauty and of love, this is the fatal spot 
where the flower of the soul, the most pre- 
cious fluid on the planet, leaks away into 
nothingness! . . . No more criminal waste 
can be conceived. This unprofitable force, 
which knows neither whither to go nor 
what work to do, which finds no door nor 
window, no direct object nor manner of 
transmission, hovers over the table like a 
mortal shadow, falls back upon itself, and 
creates a particular atmosphere, a sort of 
sweating silence which somehow suggests 
the fever of true silence. 

In this unwholesome stillness, the voice 
of Fate’s little shopman snuffles out the 
sacred formula: 

“* Faites vos jeux, messieurs, faites vos 
jeux /”’ 

That is to say, make to the hidden god 
the sacrifice that he demands before he 
shows himself. Then, somewhere from 
the crowd, a hand bright with certainty 
places imperiously the fruit of a year’s work 
on numbers that cannot fail. Other ador- 
ers, more cunning, more circumspect, less 
confident, compound with luck, distribute 





their chances, compute illusive probabili- 
ties, and, having studied the mood and 
peculiarities of the genius of the table, lay 
complex and knowing traps for it. Others, 
again, hand over a considerable portion of 
their happiness or their life, at random, to 
the caprice of numbers. 

But now the second formula resounds: 

** Rien ne va plus /”’ 

That is to say, the god is about to speak! 
At this moment an eye that could pierce 
the easy veil of appearances would dis- 
tinctly see scattered on the plain green 
cloth (if not actually, then at least poten- 
tially, for a single stake is rare, and he who 
plays of his superfluity today will risk his 
all tomorrow) a corn-field ripening in the 
sun a thousand miles away, or again, in 
other squares, a meadow, a wood, a moon- 
lit country house, a shop in some little 
market town; a staff of bookkeepers and 
accountants bending over ledgers in their 
gloomy offices, peasants laboring in the 
rain, hundreds of work-girls slaving from 
morn to night in deadly factories, miners 
in the mine, sailors on their ship; the 
jewels of debauchery, love, or glory; a 
prison, a dock-yard; joy, misery, injustice, 
cruelty, avarice; crimes, privations, tears. 

All this lies there, very peacefully, in 
those little heaps of smiling gold, in those 
flimsy scraps of paper which ordain dis- 
asters that even a lifetime would be power- 
less ever to efface. The slightest timid 
and hesitating movements of these yellow 
counters and blue notes will rebound and 
swell out in the distance, in the real world, 
in the streets, in the plains, in the trees, 
in men’s blood and in their hearts. They 
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will demolish the house that saw the 
parents die, carry off the old man’s chair, 
give anew squire to the astonished village, 
close a workshop, take away the bread 
from the children of a hamlet, divert the 
course of a river, stay or break a life, and 
through an infinity of time and space burst 
the links of an uninterrupted chain of cause 
and effect. 

But none of these resounding truths 
utters an indiscreet whisper here. There 
are here more sleeping Furies than on the 
purple steps of the palace of the Atride ; 
but their cries of waking and of pain lie 
hidden at the bottom of men’s hearts. 
Nothing betrays, nothing foretells that 
there are definite ills hovering over those 
present and choosing their victims. Only, 
the eyes stare a little, while hands shiftily 
finger a pencil, a bit of paper. Not an 
unaccustomed word or gesture. Clammy 
expectation sits motionless. For this is the 
place of voiceless pantomime, of stifled 
fighting, of unblinking despair, of tragedy 
masked in silence, of dumb destiny sinking 
in an atmusphere of lies that swallows up 
every sound.— Maurice Maeterlinck, in 
The London ‘Daily Mail. 


The Author of the Irish 
Land Bill 


Mr. Wyndham is not yet forty years of 
age. With the exception of Lord Rose- 
bery, no young man has risen so rapidly in 
our time to the front rank, or has such a 
good chance of becoming a prime minister. 
Between the two men there are many 
points of contact and many points of con- 
trast. Both are aristocrats by birth and 
democrats by temperament; both have had 
extraordinary good luck; both are Rhodes- 
ians; both are men of letters; both are 
persons of singular charm. But there the 
resemblance ends. Mr. Wyndham had 
the good fortune of having to bear the 
yoke in his youth; Lord Rosebery was 
“lord of himself—that heritage of woe.” 
Mr. Wyndham is in the House of 
Commons; Lord Rosebery in the House 
of Lords. Mr. Wyndham has never had 
any municipal training; Lord Rosebery’s 
chairmanship of the County Council was 
one of the most brilliant episodes in his 
distinguished career. Mr. Wyndham is 


passionately devoted to Ireland and the 
Irish ; Lord Rosebery is singularly antipa- 
thetic to the Irish genius. 


Mr. Wyndham 








—but why continue the parallel? The 
greatest point of contrast is in their tem- 
perament. Mr. Wyndham is of a happy 
disposition, absorbed in his subject, forget- 
ful of himself, genial, expansive, sympa- 
thetic, and quick to share his ideas, his 
aspirations, and his fears with his intimates. 
Lord Rosebery is morbidly self-conscious, 
reserved almost to the verge of secretive- 
ness, incapable of frank and generous 
confidence, and, although he has many 
followers, how many are there who could 
by any stretch of language be described as 
his intimates? You always know where 
you have Mr. Wyndham; you never know 
where you have Lord Rosebery. 

As a speaker, Mr. Wyndham is felici- 
tious in his phrases. His description of 
the Liberal opposition as a “‘ piebald party 
with a patchwork programme’’ was as 
happy a taunt as any coined in recent 
years. He is not afraid of letting himself 
go. He does not forswear purple pages in 
his oratory, and he conveys to his hearers 
that pleasant sense of enjoying his own 
speeches. Mr. Wyndham, as his speech 
at the Rodin banquet showed, can be as 
eloquent in French as in English. 

He is a human creature, who is true to 
his friends, adored by his wife, and incap- 
able of playing foul in politics or in any- 
thing else. When the obligations of 
friendship imposed upon him the duty of 
bearing witness for a Liberal friend, to the 
detriment of the pocket of a Conservative 
M.P., he never hesitated. Friendship, 
with him, is superior to party.—W. 
Stead in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews. 


The Crook’s Complete Guide 


Barcas told him who were to be the 
members of the “‘mob”’’ that was being 
made up. Their very names were a 
seduction. There was ‘‘Friskie’’? Dough- 
erty—a famous “‘single-handed worker” ; 

Jimmie the Pole’’—the prized “‘ porch- 
climber’”’; ‘‘ Paddy”? Dawson—“ King of 
Tools’’; “‘ Cissie the Boy”’ and “‘ Zip the 
Greek ’’—past masters in the art of “‘stall- 
ing.’”’? ‘To be connected and permitted to 
travel with such celebrities was an honor 
granted to but few. 

“You got to trust an’ expect to be 
trusted in our business, Rud,”’’ said Barcas. 
“Ther’ ain’t no way o’ bein’ dead sure 
about anybody. I might lie to you an’ 
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IF THIS IS’NT ACCEPTED, WELL, I DON’T KNOW WHAT THEY DO WANT !’’—Punch. 


Mr. G-rce W-npH-mM. ‘‘‘ 


DONE. 














you might lie to me, but we got to act’s if 
neither o’ us ’ud lie. An’ ther’s another 
thing you want to make up your mind 
about. Either be a crook all over, a pro- 
fessional, or get out o’ the business alto- 
gether. Hit the trail for keeps, or keep off 
it. The reason ther’s so many second- 
class thieves in the country is ’cause they 
try to be workin’men one week an’ thieves 
the next. Workin’ don’t go with thievin’, 
any more’n church-goin’ does. You got 
to stick to business all day long, week in 
an’ week out, ’f you want to land some- 
thin’ good. I started out on the half- 
respectable, half-crook basis, an’ I got a 
fiver in prison as a lesson to teach me what 
a fool I’d been. I celled for a couple o’ 
years with old Darbsey—he was doin’ life 
—an’ he told me just what I’m tryin’ to 
give you. ‘Kid,’ he says, ‘it’s all over 
with me an’ I won’t see the trail any more. 
But you will, an’ I want to give you an old 
thief’s advice. When you get out, go off 
by your lonesome somewhere an’ think 
things over till you know just what you 
can’t do. If you think long enough you'll 
find out, an’ then never tackle the jobs 
what your common-sense has barred out. 
If it bars thievin’, quit it’s you would a 
mean pal, ’cause it’ll only break you. If 
thievin’ ain’t barred, then go in for it ’s if 
you couldn’t possibly lose—’s if it was the 
woman you loved and was bound to get. 
You may not get rich, but you’ll have a 
big piece of mind.’ I can’t give you any 
wiser tip, Rud.’? — From The Rise of 
Ruderick Clowd, by Josiah Flynt (Dodd, 
Mead). 


The President as Leader 


It is evident from the spirit of the 
debates in the constitutional convention 
that the last result of their careful labors 
of which the framers could have dreamed 
was a president who would endeavor to 
force upon Congress a policy of legisla- 
tion; and yet it is clear, in the evolution 
of our constitutional form of government, 
that the country has come to regard the 
president as the fountain of lawmaking. 
It has held more than one president 
responsible for the failures or for the acts 
of Congress, even of a hostile Congress. 

It insisted that to Mr. Cleveland, for 
example, was due the panic which fol- 
lowed the enactment of the silver-purchas- 
ing law known as the Sherman Act, 





although it was a measure of a previous 
administration, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the repeal of the law was effected 
by him. Mr. Cleveland is also charged with 
the Gorman-Aldrich law, falsely called the 
Wilson law, of 1894, because his party 
then controlled both houses of Congress. 
While the bill was actually the Wilson bill 
when it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it was so distorted and changed 
in the Senate that Mr. Cleveland per- 
mitted it to become a law without his sig- 
nature. Yet, as I have said, the bill is 
called the Wilson bill, and is pointed to by 
his political opponents as a consequence 
of Mr. Cleveland’s administration. Mr. 
Cleveland was charged with the disastrous 
results of the silver agitation partly because 
of that blind passion which leads its victim 
to strike at the first head that comes in 
his way, and partly because, by the end of 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration, the Dem- 
ocratic party had allied itself with the 
movement for the free coinage of silver. 

In a word, it was really the party that 
was attacked in this instance, but in the 
other instance, that of the tariff legislation 
of 1894, the president was regarded as the 
party leader, and it is as party leader that 
the chief executive is coming more and 
more to be instinctively regarded by the 
country.—Henry Loomis Nelson, in The 
Century. 


A Viceroy and Vicereine 


Lord Curzon is no easy man to work 
with. Autocratic as Napoleon, he is hard, 
unsympathetic, exacting to his officials, and 
possesses a perfect genius for hyp.otizing 
committees called together to consult with 
him on any scheme. Like Napoleon, he 
hates opposition. He bitterly resents it, 
and often roughly thrusts aside all opinions 
contrary to hisown. To people who are 
independent of him and who do not happen 
to draw Government pay he can be 
charming. 

Le style c’est ’ homme! Never was a 
more misleading statement made regarding 
him. Lord Curzon’s style, both written 
and in speeches, is like him only in its force 
and virility, and its vigorous English turn 
for humor and sarcasm. It has a luminous 
quality, a grace and magic which the man 
entirely lacks. His personality inspires no 
love orenthusiasm. He has sparkling wit, 
and when on rare occasions he forgets to 
be Viceregal he can be genial. 
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L’état c’est moi! This fits him much 
better. Since he came to India the power 
of officialism has declined and the Viceroy 
has become an autocratic sovereign. He 
is his own foreign office and loves to play 
chess with his knights and pawns, who are 
shuffled hither and thither as he ordains. 
Finance bows her head to him and until 
Lord Kitchener came he ruled the army, 
who hate him. The Indian civilian loves 
him not, for he sets his face against tradi- 
tion and the red-tape formalities of the 
service. He is too quick, too progressive 
for them, and they distrust his statesman- 





LORD CURZON 





future that pervades all his work and all his 
words. Great in spite of his unbounded 
egotism and a somewhat petty vanity. 
The empire has need of men like him 
today. 

The natives have a high opinion of his 
integrity and sense of justice. His benevo- 
lent despotism and the pomp and circum- 
stance with which he surrounds himself 
appeal strongly to the Oriental. The 
native rulers fear him. Luck worshippers 


as they are, they have an almost supersti- 
tious veneration for the man who is so 
evidently the favorite of the gods. 





like recognition of the fact that the civil 
service can no longer cope unaided with 
the vast problems that arise as India’s 
economic life develops. 

With all his faults, and he has many, 
Lord Curzon is a great man. Great in his 
sterling integrity, his strength, his knowl- 
edge of men, his energy, and power of 
driving straight to the heart of a subject. 
Great, too, in his lofty ideals and enthusi- 
asm, and in the courageous hope for India’s 








Lord Curzon’s strenuous life and high 
ambitions are shared to the utmost by his 
beautiful wife. Like her husband, for 
whom the Fates surely destined her, Lady 
Curzon is a spoilt child of fortune. Beauty 
and grace smiled upon her at her birth and 
lavished gifts of mind and body upon the 
babe who was to achieve a great destiny. 
Wealth did its utmost for her. A liberal 
education and intercourse with some of the 
finest minds of the Old and New Worlds 
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developed her great natural gifts. Her 
intelligence and an iron determination 
enabled her to lay aside all American 
singularities of speech and manner. She 
moves among the British aristocracy as one 
tothe mannerborn. She has the manners 
of a Duchess, a royal memory for faces and 
names, a sympathy, a grace, and charm 
that have won all hearts here. Better still, 
she is a devoted wife and a fond and loving 
mother.—London ‘Daily Telegraph. 


An Optimist’s Creed 

My Creed in general is this: 

First. I believe that the great things that 
have been gained in these countless ages 
in which men have been dwelling on this 
planet—and I think that we have gained 
great things—have been accomplished by a 
very slow growth indeed. So let us have 
the patience of God. 

Second. I believe that things are tend- 
ing toward what is good, and not toward 
what is bad. 

Third. I believe implicitly that the de- 
sires of the American people are for justice 
and righteousness, however much they 
may be misled at times. The permanent 
things are the stars and the sun, and not 
the clouds or the dust.—Senator Hoar, in 
letter cited in Wilshire’s Magazine. 


The Jaquet-Droz Androids 


The famous Jaquet-Droz automatons, 
created in the eighteenth century by a 
father and son of that name, may have 
been heard of but probably have never 
been seen by or described to few, if any, of 
our readers. 

Pierre Jaquet-Droz, born at La Chaux- 
de-Fonds in 1721, manifested a special 
aptitude for mechanical invention at an 
early age. He devoted himself particularly 
to artistic horology and the production of 
automatons. 

One of his clocks went for a very long 
time without being rewound. This kind 
of perpetual movement was produced by 
different metals expanding and contracting 
at the same temperature. They were 
combined in such a way as to act with 
uniformity and method on the mechanism 
of the clock, of which it is impossible to 
describe the details. 

Another clock, without being touched, 
answered the question, “‘ What time is it ?”’ 
It must be presumed that the breath of the 








questioner was sufficient, by a delicate 
combination, to put the mechanism in 
movement. Still another exhibited the 
hours, the minutes, and the seconds, the 
centre of the dial indicating the course of 
the sun through the zodiac, the four sea- 
sons, and the different phases of the moon 
in perfect accord with its evolution. The 
dial was lighted at the time of the full 
moon, and the stars appeared and dis- 
appeared at the required intervals. This 
artificial firmament was covered with 
clouds if the weather was unpleasant, or 
lighted if it was clear. As soon as tne 
hour was struck, a chime was heard. It 
played nine different melodies, to which an 
echo responded. <A lady seated in a 
balcony holding a book in her hand, 
accompanied the music with gesture and 
look, from time to time took a pinch of 
snuff, and bowed to those who opened the 
glass door of the clock. When the chim- 
ing was ended, a canary, standing on the 
hand of a child, whose gestures expressed 
admiration, sang eight different airs. A 
shepherd came in his turn and played on 
the flute, and two children danced around. 
Suddenly one of the children threw himself 
on the floor in order to make the other 
lose his balance, and then turned toward 
the spectators, pointing at his companion 
with his finger. Near the shepherd a 
lamb bleated from time to time, and a dog 
approached his master, to caress him and 
to watch over a basket of apples. If any 
one touched the fruit he would bark until 
it was put back in its place. 

The principal inventions were three 
automatons, whose perfection exceeded 
everything which had ever been known in 
this class of work, the ‘““ Young Musician,” 
the “‘ Draughtsman,”’ and the ‘‘ Writer.”’ 

A young woman, seated at the harpsi- 
chord, executed several pieces of music 
with dexterity, without any person touch- 
ing the instrument. The draughtsman 
was seated on a stool, made drawings with 
a pencil, sketching them correctly and then 
shading them. From time to time he 
raised his hand to examine his work the 
better, corrected some defect, and blew the 
dust from the paper. 

Henri Louis, having gone to Versailles, 
exhibited his automatons to the King. 
The draughtsman, to the amazement of 
the whole Court, sketched the portrait of 
the French King with a laurel wreath on 
his head. 
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It is not wonderful that their fame 
increased. Jaquet-Droz went over to 
England; he placed 
before the King, and soon the hands of 
the automaton were actively at work, but 
the surprise of those present was boundless 
when they beheld, not the image of the 
King of France, which they had expected, 
but that of the English monarch. The 
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draughtsman would also draw a small dog, 
under which he wrote the words, ‘“ Mon 
Toutou,”’ and a picture of Cupid seated in 
a triumphal carriage drawn by a butterfly. 
All these objects the little android sketched 
with the ease of a live person. 

The draughtsman of Jaquet-Droz was 
not, however, the most remarkable of the 
works created by the inexhaustible genius 
of this artist. Let one judge from the 
““ Writer,’’ seated before an isolated desk, 
without contact with any person. He 














CuPiID DRAWN BY A BUTTERFLY 


the draughtsman. 





would dip his pen in the inkstand and 
write, without dictation, slowly it is true, 
but distinctly and correctly. Each word 
occupied a suitable place at the desired 
distance from the preceding; when a line 
was finished, he commenced a new one, 
leaving between them the necessary space. 
The movements of the eyes, and of the 








arms and hands, were admirably imitated. 
The “‘Writer’’ might even be interrupted. 
He stopped in the middle of a word, if 
asked, and wrote another. 

Despite the high development of the 
mechanical arts, these androids have not 
been equaled up to the present time. 
They are unique, and art experts have 
estimated their value at 150,000 marks 
($38,000).—Translated for the Scientific 
American Supplement from the Revue 
Internationale de l’ Horlogerie. 


As Others See Us 


The Restless American 


If the great end of a nation be to do as 
much as possible in as short a time as pos- 
sible, then the American climate has been 
practically arranged for that end. An Eng- 
lish woman living in the States becomes 
effervescent, and the native American is 
the brightest woman on the face of the 
earth. While the English atmosphere is 
heavy and soothing, and lends itself to 
thought and quietness, the American cli- 
mate is exciting and exhilarating, and 
quickens both mind and body to the high- 
est activity. -It is an electric climate, and 
the electricity has passed into the people, 
who are simply vessels charged up to a 
certain number of volts. These vessels 
as sources of motive power can then be 
attached to pulpits, or offices, or work- 
shops, or politics. Of course, a day will 
come when the vessels will have been com- 
pletely discharged, and that day arrives very 
frequently without warning. A little con- 
fusion in the head, and a slight numbness 
in the limbs, and the man has to go away 
a year to Colorado Springs or to Los 
Angeles. If he is fortunate, he can be 
recharged and run for another five or ten 
years; then nature does not give any warn- 
ing, but simply stops the heart or darkens 
the brain, and you must get another man. 

No one, unless he leaves the country or 
becomes a crank, can escape from this des- 
potism of activity; he is part of the regi- 
ment and must march with his fellows. 
The idea of making a competency and 
then retiring, say, into the country, never 
crosses a man’s mind. To seclude an 
active American in an old-fashioned coun- 
try house, with ivy climbing round its 
Tudor windows, even though there should 
be a library of black oak inside and a rose 
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garden outside, would be cruelty; it would 
be to imprison a squirrel in a golden cage. 
You cannot have everything, however, and 
one notes that the average rich man has 
paid a price for his dollar. He has read very 
little—his wife reads for him; he has trav- 
eled very little—his daughters travel for him. 
He has no voice in the State—professional 
politicians speak for him; he has no amuse- 
ments, unless you include speculation; and 
he has no pleasant periods of rest, unless 
you accept as an equivalent comparatively 
early and sudden death, which often arises 
from acute indigestion. He has not time 
to stop and realize himself, unless, but this 
is a large exception, when he has dyspep- 
sia. One reason, perhaps, why Americans 
do not rest, is that given to.me by a bright 
woman: “We are all so tired,” and the 
American is the victim of his own qualities. 
—IJan Maclaren, in ‘‘ Our Neighbours”’ 
(Dodd, Mead). 


The American Boy 


Something there is in the air of Amer- 
ica, certainly in the Eastern States, which, 
though it exhilarates, like champagne, for 
a time, has the effect of wearing men out. 
It makes them highly capable of sudden 
and violent effort, but it leaves them with 
less staying-power than that possessed by 
the youngsters of our own country. The 
American, in fact, is a fearfully nervous 
and a wonderfully earnest boy, even in his 
games. Football he has developed into an 
affair of great strategy and detailed tactics, 
elaborately worked out on paper and in the 
field to such an extent that the successful 
captain has to combine in his own person 
the profound skill of a Moltke and the 
dashing energy of a Skobeleff. In rowing 
he has necessarily been more . narrowly 
restricted, but in this, as in all his sports, 
supported as they are by the carefully 
organized cheers of his supporters, he 
shows the same deadly and overwhelming 
earnestness, making of sport not a recre- 
ation but a business, not a relief for pent-up 
energy, but a formidable engine for depress- 
ing his vital force. In honorable conduct, 
in his hatred of meanness, in all the ethics 
of manliness, the American boy needs no 
praise of mine. In that respect we may 
be proud to think that we are his equals. 
His social rules are, perhaps, less conven- 
tional and rigid than ours, he has a wider 
outlook, and is more tolerant of originality. 
—R.C. Lehmann in Pall Mall Magazine. 


Radium—the Wizard Metal 


No discovery since the Rontgen rays has 
aroused keener interest or more sensational 
speculation than that of radium, by Pro- 
fessor and Madame Curie. To be sure, 
it was already known that certain sub- 
stances, notably the rare metal uranium 
and its salts, had the power of giving off 
radiations closely similar to the X-rays, but 
the phenomena were rather weak and 
inconspicuous. But when the Curies 
extracted from uranium ore a new and 
mysterious substance pouring out radia- 
tions a thousand times more powerful than 
those from uranium, derived from no appa- 
rent source of energy, able to penetrate 
wood and even metals, rousing apparently 
inert substances into kindred activity, and 
inflicting savage X-ray burns on the unwary 
experimenter, there was good cause for 
popular interest. 

Radium chloride, the usual salt for 








A COUNTER IRRITANT 
—Leslie’'s Weekly 
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experiments, is a whitish, heavy powder, 
worth in an impure state nearly $150 per 
ounce. Thoroughly purified it would cost 
nearly $1000 per ounce, but an order for 
that amount would certainly stagger the 
world’s market. The metal itself has 
never been prepared from lack of material 
to imperil in the attempt, but enough has 
been found out about it to give a fair idea 
of its properties. It would probably be one 
of the heaviest metals known, whitish, 
rather soft, and easily tarnished. The 
chloride glows in the dark with a faint 
greenish-white light, and starts a similar 
glow in substances—a tuft of cotton, for 
instance—placed near it. It pours out, 
beside, radiations very closely akin to X- 
rays in considerable variety. A photo- 
graphic plate shielded from the light rays 
by black paper is affected in a few seconds 
when placed close to the salt. Shadow 
pictures of metallic objects are quickly 
obtained in this manner, but the rays pass 
almost unobstructed through cardboard and 
thin wood, and less easily through glass 
and even aluminium foil. As in the case 
of an X-ray tube, part of the radiation con- 
sists of streams of. material particles, accom- 
panied by a true radiation somewhat akin 
to light. The radium keeps steadily at 
work, and imparts its radio-activity, like its 
light, to substances near it, in a very extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Data on radio-activity are sc far rather 
meagre and ill assorted, but it looks at 
present very much like the general case of 
which phosphorescence is a special instance. 
It is perfectly easy to excite strong phos- 
phorescent light by ordinary radiant energy 
totally invisible to the eye and to the 
photographic plate. The mixed radiations 
common to radio-active substances can be 
similarly excited, and their presence in a 
material which has been kept in the dark 
for a year—or a thousand years, for that 
matter—is interesting, but not particularly 
surprising. There is no darkness to gen- 
eralized radiation. We say that a room is 
dark because we have cut off merely that 
almost infinitesimal fraction of the whole 
range of radiant energy which the eye per- 
ceives, but we are not in the least ‘sur- 
prised that a wireless telegraph message 
can be received in it. And considering 
the fact that there is an enormous extent 
of unknown radiations intermediate be- 
tween light and Marconi’s electrical waves, 
it involves no stretch of imagination to 








conclude that radium is picking up invis- 
ible energy and transforming it into some- 
thing within the range of our senses. 
This is Madame Curie’s explanation of 
the source of radium radiations, and it 
certainly agrees with very well-known facts. 
Professor Curie’s latest result is that rad- 
ium salts actually keep at a temperature a 
couple of degrees above their surroundings, 
a discovery which involves a more curious 
transformation of energy than any which 
has gone before. If confirmed it is safe to 
say that it will be followed by the discovery 
of the same property in other materials.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


A Woodland Hermitage 


For a quarter of a century John Bur- 
roughs has been our foremost interpreter 
of nature. His genuineness, his enthu- 
siasm, and his imaginative command of 
language are inspired and inspiring. He 
loves the things whereof he writes, and he 
succeeds to a rare degree in arousing the 
reader to like interest and pleasure. 

He is himself almost as much a denizen 
of the fields and forest as the birds and the 
other creatures he describes. Only with 
nature does he feel entirely content. The 
life of the towns is disturbing and discord- 
ant to him, and he long ago took up his 
abode on alittle farm in the country quiet. 
This farm is on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, not far from Poughkeepsie. Thence 
come some of the finest grapes and other 
small fruits grown in that region; for Mr. 
Burroughs is not a mere dreamer. He is 
a practica! and scientific agriculturist, and 
has made his seventeen acres yield him a 
handsome piofit—decidedly more, in fact, 
than he has obtained by his literary labors. 

Overlooking the Hudson he has a sub- 
stantial modern cwelling, but the spot that 
to him, as a nature lover, is most a home, 
is a mile or two back among the ragged 
wooded ridges that flank the river. Here 
he has built a house—not for looks or for 
fashion in such things, or to meet the 
approbation of others, but to suit himself 
—a forest nest away from noise and traffic, 
where old clothes and careless ease and 
comfort are normal. 

The house is primitive and its construc- 
tion economical. Its materials are largely 
from the woods around. The outer walls 
are of slabs, and the timbers and joists and 
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JOHN BURROUGHS AT SLABSIDES 
—Courtesy of Good Housekeeping 











studding are tree trunks of varying sizes 
hewn flat on one side. No effort is made 
to conceal them, and they add their own 
touch of rustic picturesqueness. The sil- 
ver birch grows abundantly in the vicinity 
and has been used freely in the architec- 
ture of.the interior. The warm, glisten- 
ing tints of the bark are quite charming— 
and how sweet and grateful the odor of 
the birch was within the dwelling when it 
was first finished! Birch saplings, split 
and shaved smooth on the flat side, have 
been nailed to the walls to stop the cracks, 
thus making a decorative paneling; and a 
partition of birch trunks set snug together 
extends half across the lower story. 

Here Mr. Burroughs lives much of the 
time except in winter, here he entertains 
his friends and chance callers, here he does 
his writing, here he sits and sees the days 
go by and listens to the messages of the 
wild creatures of earth and air; and this 
life is sweet and good to him. Fewof us, 
perhaps, would enjoy the same seclusion 
to the same extent, and yet who would 
not delight in building and owning just 
such a home in some beloved nook among 
the trees, to which one could go whenever 
the spirit moved ?—Clifton Johnson, in Good 
Housekeeping. 


Geometrical Boarding 


A Kansas girl attending Vassar College 
sends the Journal the following excerpt 
from what the students of that institution 
call “‘ The Domestic Euclid.’’ 

Definitions: 

1. All boarding-houses are the same 
boarding-house. 

2. Boarders in the same boarding-house 
and on the same flat are equal to one 
another. 

3. A-single room is that which hath no 
parts and no magnitude. 

4. The landlady of the boarding-house 
is a parallelogram—that is, an oblong 
angular figure that cannot be described, 
and is equal to anything. 

5. Awrangle is the disinclination to each 
other of two boarders that meet together 
but are not on the same floor. 

6. All the other rooms being taken, a 
single room is said to be a double room. 

Postulates and propositions: 

1. A pie may be produced any number 
of times. 








2. The landlady may be reduced to her 
lowest terms by a series of propositions. 

3. A bee-line may be made from any 
byarding-house to any other boarding- 
house. ¥ 

4. The clothes ofa boarding-house bed, 
stretched ever so fat. both ways, will not 
meet. F 

5. Any two meals at a boarding-house 
are together less than one square feed. 

6. On the same bill and on the same 
side of it there should not be two charges 
for the same thing. 

7. If there be two boarders on the same 
floor, and the amount of side of the one be 
equal to the amount of side of the other, 
and the wrangle between the one boarder 
and the landlady be equal to the wrangle 
between the landlady and the other boarder, 
then shall the weekly bills ofthe two 
boarders be equal. For if not, let one bill be 
the greater, then the other bill is less than 
it might have been, which is absurd.— 
Kansas City Journal. 


Israel—Vision and Reality 


I saw a people rise before the sun, 

A noble people scattered through the lands, 

To be a blessing to the nations, spread 
Wherever mortals make their home; without 

A common soil or air, ’neath alien skies, 

But One in blood and thought and life and law, 
And One in righteousness and love, a race 
That, permeating, purified the world— 

A pure, fresh current in a brackish sea, 

A cooling wind across the fevered sand, 

A music in the wrangling market place; 

For wheresoe’er a Jew dwelt, there dwelt Truth, 
And wheresoe’er a Jew was, there was Light, 
And wheresoe’er a Jew went, there went Love. 


* * * 


Hear, O Israel, Jehovah, the Lord our God is One, 
But we, Jehovah His people, are dual, and so 
undone. 


Slaves in eternal Egypts, baking their strawless 
bricks, : . : Z- 
At ease in successive Zions, prating their politics ; 


Rotting in sunlit Roumania, pigging in Russian 
Pale 

Driving in Park, Bois, and Prater, clinging to 
Fashion’s tail ; 


Reeling before every rowdy, sore with a hundred 
stings, 

Clothed in fine linen and purple, loved at the 
Courts of Kings; 
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Faithful friends to our foemen, slaves to a scornful 
clique, 

The only Christians in Europe turning the other 

cheek. 


Blarneying, shivering, crawling, taking all colors 
and none, 

Lying a fox in the covert, leaping an ape in the 
sun. 


Tantalus—Proteus of Peoples, security comes from 
within! 

Where is the lion of Judah? 
skin! 


Hear, O Israel, Jehovah, the Lord our God is One, 
But we, — His people, are dual, and so 
undon 
han Blind Children by Israel Zangwill. 


Wearing an ass’s 


The Romance Trust 


I have been sadly distressed of late by 
the thought that the American novelists 
of today are no nearer the secret of the 
Great American Novel than were those of 
fifty years ago. I think the reason is that 
the Great American Novel is too great, 
too American, and too novel for any one 
writer to compass. What is needed is a 
trust or combination. 

The individual novelist is handicapped. 
Why should each writer be forced to 
become a jack-of-all-trades, and manufac- 
ture all varieties of passages? Think of 
the loss of skill when a man is obliged to 
patch up several pages of scenery, and then 
drop that to make weather for a day or 
two, and then turn his hand to love scenes, 
and the next day do a job of blood-shed- 
ding and sudden death! When the Amer- 
ican Romance Company is organized each 
author will devote his talents to that part 
of novel-mongery for which he is best 
fitted. 

One group of writers will furnish the 
scenery. James Lane Allen would make 
a useful head for this, for he can make a 
picturesque scene out of any scraps of real 
estate that are lying around loose. A few 
skilful craftsmen like James Lane Allen 
would make a cabbage-patch blossom like 
a rose-bed, and any spare patches of land- 
scape could be interpolated between John 
Kendrick Bangs’ conversational humor. 

The Heart-Interest Section would be 
one of the largest and most active in the 
trust, and would embrace the Hero and 
Heroine sub-divisions, with smaller corps of 
writers in charge of Minor Love Matters. 

As the trust begins to work smoothly, 
other departments could be added, such 








as the Dialect Shop, the Psychological 
Moment Bureau, the Metaphysical Band, 
and the Realism Factory, each of which 
would prove of vast value. 

Another great improvement could be 
made by securing expert assistants in each 
department. Thus, the Food Department 
would be in charge of Oscar of the Wal- 
dorf, and in place of such bare statements 
as ‘‘the board was spread with a sumptu- 
ous repast,’’ we would have delightful 
menus, with the full French nomenclature, 
and each romance would have an appen- 
dix in which the recipes for all the dishes 
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would be given. Thus the romance would 
also serve as a cook-book, and many tem- 
porarily popular novels would be saved and 
treasured for many years. 

The same idea could be utilized in the 
Modes Department, in charge of Madame 
Marie, or Cecile, or some other great dress- 
maker. Instead of ‘‘ She seems a vision in 
dreamy white lace,’’ we would have “ Elsie 
appeared in a gown of white crépe de chine, 
made with a full skirt, with gores, side and 
back, trimmed with Peau Val, a la du 
Barry, over a peau de soie under-lining. 
The waist was cut diagonally against the 
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bias, bolero style, with leg of mutton 
sleeves, terminating in revers,’’ and tissue 
patterns of all the costumes described could’ 
be given with each book. 

Another excellent idea would be to run 
advertisements at the back and front of the 
romances. This would assure the buyer 
at least a portion of interesting, high-class 
reading, and would make respectable sized 
books of the shorter romances. As an 
additional inducement to the advertisers, 
paragraphs relating to their wares could 
be interpolated, such as ‘““When Carvel 
approached the mighty Washington he 
noticed that air of perfect good taste that 
always characterized the Father of his 
Country, even during the most tiresome 
campaigns. His face was beautifully shaven 
(the general always used Morgan’s Shaving 
Soap, ten cents the cake at all druggists), 
and his hair showed the evidently frequent 
application of Atman’s Hair Vigorator, 
which is still in the market and used by all 
patriotic Americans.’ — Ellis Parker Butler, 
in Leslie's Monthly. 


Mr. Bryce on Parnell 


It has often been observed that Mr. 
Parnell was not Irish, and that he led the 
Irish people with success just because he 
did not share their characteristic weak- 
nesses. But it is equally true that he was 
not English. One always felt the differ- 
ence between his temperament and that 
of the normal Englishman. The same 
remark applies to some other famous Irish 
leaders. Wolfe: Tone, for instance, and 
Fitzgibbon (afterwards Lord Clare) were 
unlike the usual type of Irishman—that is, 
the Irishman in whom the Celtic element 
predominates; but they were also unlike 
Englishmen. The Anglo-Irish Protestants, 
a strong race, who have produced a num- 
ber of remarkable men in excess of the 
proportion they bear to the whole popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, fall into two 
classes—the men of Northeastern Ulster, 
in whom there is so large an infusion of 
Scottish blood that they may almost be 
called ‘‘ Scotchmen with a difference,”’ and 
the men of Leinster and Munster, who are 
true Anglo-Celts. It was to this latter 
class that Parnell belonged. They are a 
group by themselves, in whom some of the 
fire and impulsiveness of the Celt has been 
blended with some of the firmness, the 
tenacity, and the close hold upon facts 








which belong to the Englishman. Mr. 
Parnell, however, though he might be 
reckoned to the Anglo-Irish type, was not 
a normal specimen of it. He was a man 
whom you could not refer to any category, 
peculiar both in his intellect and in his 
character generally. 

His intellect was eminently practical. 
He did not love speculation or the pursuit 
of abstract truth, nor had he a taste for 
literature, still less a delight in learning for 
its own sake. Even of the annals of Ire- 
land his knowledge was most slender. He 
had no grasp of constitutional questions, 
and was not able to give any help in the 
construction of a Home Rule scheme in 
1886. 

His talent was, indeed, critical in a 
remarkable degree; keen, penetrating, 
stringently dissective of the arguments of 
an opponent, ingenious in taking advan- 
tage of a false step in administration or of 
an admission imprudently made in debate. 
But it had also a positive and constructive 
quality. From time to time he would drop 
his negative attitude and sketch out plans 
of legislation which were always consistent 
and weighty, though not made attractive 
by any touch of imagination. They were 
the schemes not so much of a statesman as 
of an able man of business, who saw the 
facts, especially the financial facts, in a 
sharp, cold light, and they seldom went 
beyond what the facts could be made to 
prove. And his ideas struck one as being 
not only forcible but independent, the fruit 
of his own musings. 

In Mr. Parneil’s nature the moral ele- 
ment was imperfectly developed. He 
seemed cynical and callous; and it was 
probably his haughty self-reliance which 
prevented him from sufficiently deferring 
to the ordinary moralities of mankind. His 
pride, which ought-to have kept him free 
from the suspicion of dishonor, made him 
feel himself dispensed from the usual 
restraints. Whatever he did was right in 
his own eyes, and no other eyes need be 
regarded. 

When he entered Parliament he was 
only thirty, with no experience of affairs 
and no gift of speech; but the quality that 
was in him of leading and ruling men, of 
taking the initiative, of seeing and striking 
at the weak point of the enemy, and fear- 
lessly facing the brunt of an enemy’s attack, 
made itself felt in a few months, and he 
rose without effort to the first place. With 
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some intellectual limitations and some great 
faults, he will stand high in the long and 
melancholy series of Irish leaders: less lofty 
than Grattan, less romantic than Wolfe 
Tone, less attractive than O’Connell, less 
brilliant than any of these three, yet entitled 
to be remembered as one of the most 
remarkable characters that his country has 
produced in her struggle of many centuries 
against the larger isle—From Studies in 
Contemporary Biography, by James Bryce 
(Macmillan). 


The Sprinter’s Speed 


In an age and among a people charac- 
terized by an almost idolatrous regard for 
speed of all kinds, it is only natural that 
great interest should attach to rapidity of 
locomotion, and especially the locomotion 
of man himself. For while man has, by 
utilizing the forces of the natural world, 
invented mechanisms that greatly ‘exceed 
him in swiftness, he is still the most won- 
derful motor machine of them all. The 
rate at which, unaided, he can run for 
short distances, moreover, bears favorable 
comparison with that attained by motor 
vehicles at the present day. The express 
train going a mile a minute moves eighty- 
eight feet a second. Michael at a two- 
minute clip wheels forty-four feet during 
the same time, beating Cresceus, the 
world’s fastest trotter. The cross-roads- 
stopping local train, making twenty miles 
an hour, covers twenty-nine and three- 
tenths feet in a second, as compared with 
thirty and six-tenths feet advanced by the 
fastest sprinters. Marvelous it seems, but 
true, that Bernard Wefers, in his palmy 
days, could give this local a handicap of 
ten yards and a flying start, and: catch it 
in two hundred and thirty-six yards. 

Wherein does the sprinter’s great speed 
lie? It cannot be purely a matter of train- 
ing, for, under the same methods, some 
men develop much more speed than others. 
Does some bodily peculiarity, length of 
limb, or lightness of frame, or certain rare 
combinations of these, make the achieve- 
ment possible? Or is it, after all, that 
which lies at the basis of success every- 
where, nerve power, to which we must 
look for the solution ? 

Is there, then, a sprinter type, and, if so, 
what is it? To determine this the bodily 
measurements of seventy-four fast runners 
have been collected. They represent the 





leading sprinters of Harvard, Yale, and 
other colleges of the United States and 
Canada. 

This investigation shows that the typical 
sprinter’s excellence is the result of a cer- 
tain combination of qualities. These are: 
a bony framework, somewhat taller than 
the average and of superior lightness; a 
short, broad head; narrow hips; high 
insteps and short feet. Clothe this with a 
muscular system above the normal in size 
and strength, and you have a human motor 
machine, the most perfect which nature 
has yet evolved for high speed. If sprint- 
ing continues popular in the generations to 
come, this may be still farther elaborated 
until speed becomes largely a matter of 
pedigree in men, as in horses.—Paul C. 
Phillips, in Outing.. 


Mr. Burroughs Answered 


Two things should be borne in mind if 
one would understand the present interest 
in Nature-study, or classify the large num- 
ber of books which minister to that 
interest : 

First, the study of Nature is a vastly dif- 
ferent thing from the study of Science; 
they are no more alike than Psychology and 
History. Above and beyond the world of 
facts and law, with which alone Science 
concerns itself, is an immense and almost 
unknown world of suggestion and freedom 
and inspiration. Here the “flower in the 
crannied wall’’ is analyzed, indeed, but not 
according to the principles of Gray’s Man- 
ual; ‘‘the eagle that stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, and beareth 
them on her wings,’’ sweeps into our 
hearts without the might of a Latin name 
added; and the “ poor, cowerin’, timorous 
beastie’’ runs away and leaves us with a 
question that cannot be answered by tell- 
ing us whether this mother mouse belongs 
to the long-tailed or jumping variety. 

The second thing to remember is this: 
that the field of natural history has changed 
rapidly of late, and in the schools and 
nature clubs the demand is for less Science 
and more Nature. Formerly, the writer 
of natural history, working on the scien- 
tific plan, simply catalogued his facts and 
observations. Animals were assumed to 
be creatures of instinct and habit. They 
were described in classes, under the assump- 


tion that all animals of the same class are 
alike. 
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THE TYPICAL SPRINTER 
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He—I CARRY MY LOVE FOR YOU TO THE VERGE OF DISTRAC- 
TION. 
SHE—THEN DROP IT OVER.—The Tatler 


With these general considerations in 
mind, it isa simple matter to estimate Mr. 
Burroughs’ astounding criticism in a recent 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. Aside 
from the unwarranted personal attacks, 
which those who like him best will most 
deplore, the article has two evident faults 
that destroy the force of his criticism: (1) 
it overlooks entirely the individuality of 
animals and the adaptiveness of nature; 
(2) it weighs the universe with the scales 
of his own farm and barnyard. What the 
animals do there is the absolute measure 
and limit of what they will do in the Maine 
wilderness and the Canadian Rockies. 

These two faults are glaringly manifest 
in Mr. Burroughs’ specific denials and 
assertions. He accuses Mr. Thompson- 
Seton of deliberate falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation, on the sole ground that he him- 
self has not seen the things recorded, and 
that, therefore, they cannot be true. 
Frankly, I differ radically from Mr. 
Thompson-Seton in many of his theories 
and observations of animals. That is 
either because I have seen less, and less 
sympathetically, than he has, or because I 
have watced bears and wolves with differ- 
ent individual habits. But Mr. Thompson- 
Seton is a gentleman. When he tells 
me that he has seen a thing that is new 
and wonderful to me, though I know his 
animals well as a class, I shall simply open 
my own eyes wider, and question Indian 
hunters more closely, to know whether his 
observation is in error, or whether he saw 
some peculiar trait of some one animal, or 
whether the same thing has been seen by 
others in different places. 

There are more things in heaven and 
earth, and in the heart of the wild things, 
evidently, than are seen on Mr. Burroughs’ 
farm or dreamed of in his philosophy.— 
William F. Long, in North American 
Review. 


A Song of Speed 








The modern nature-student has learned 
a different lesson. He knows that animals 
of the same class are still individuals; that 
they are not more alike than men and 
women of the same class, and that they 
change their habits rapidly when the need 
arises. And the nature-student must seek 
from his own individuality to interpret 
truthfully and sympathetically the indi- 
vidual before him. 


Mr. Henley’s spirited poem glorifying 
the motor-car is prefaced by an apprecia- 
tion from the pen of Mr. William Archer. 
He says in part: “‘In spite of Mr. Hen- 
ley’s joy in athletic activity, for many years 
he has been denied it. His life-long strug- 
gle with ill-health has left him a cripple, 
and confined him to his room. The whirl- 
igig of time has brought him a tardy revenge 
for his years of enforced inertia. It has 
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brought in the high-power motor-car ; and 
by the kindness of the friend (Mr. Harms- 
worth) to whom he dedicates this ‘Song 
of Speed,’ Mr. Henley has been enabled to 
taste in ample measure that keenest of 
sensations to which he has here given (I 
think it no rashness to aver) imperishable 
utterance. It was exquisitely opportune— 
or shall we say providential—that when 
the motor came Mr. Henley was here to 
sing it. Never was English poet better 
fitted for the task. 

“In these three or four hundred lines, 
we have not only a daring and vivid cele- 
bration of the new factor in human affairs, 
but a compendium of all the poet’s art and 
philosophy. I know not whether it is 
more pathetic or exhilarating to see this 
wounded foot-soldier suddenly snatched 
up from the battlefield, mounted on a 
magic steed, and finding, in the rush of its 
onset, inspiration for a new ang. spirit- 
stirring and exultant song.’’ 


In the Eye of the Lord, # 
By the Will of the Lord; 
Out of the infinite 
Bounty dissembled, 
Since time began, 
In the Hand of the Lord, 
Speed ! 

* * x % % 
Speed ! 
Speed, and the range of God’s skies, 
Distances, changes, surprises ; 
Speed, and the hug of God’s winds 
And the play of God’s airs, 
Beautiful, whimsical, wonderful ; 
Clean, fierce, and clean, 
With a thrust in the throat 
And a rush at the nostrils; 
Keen, with a far-away 
Taste of inhuman, 
Unviolable Vasts, 
Where the Stars of the Morning 
Go singing together. 

* * % * * 


Speed, and the lap 

Of the Land that you know 
For the first time (it seems), 
As you push through the maze 
Of her beauties and privacies, 
Terrors, astonishments : 
Heath, common, pinewood, 
Downland and river-scape; 
Beech-woods that burn out 
The life in their leafage, 
And figure the death 

Of the Year in a glory 

Of colour and fire; 

Roads, where the stalwart 
Soldier of Czsar 

Put by his bread 

And his garlic, and, girding 
His conquering sword 

To his unconquered thigh, 





Lay down in his armour, 
And went to his Gods 

By the way that he’d made. 
All this, and more than this. 


* * * * * 
Hence the Mercédes ! 
Look at her. Shapeless ? 


Unhandsome ? Unpaintable ? 
Yes; but the strength 

Of some seventy-five horses: 
Seventy-five puissant, 

Superb fellow-creatures: 

Is summed and contained 

In her pipes and her cylinders. 
This marvellous Mercédes, 
This triumphing contrivance, 
Comes to make other 

Man’s life than she found it; 
The Earth for her tyres 

As the Sea for his keels; 

Alike in the old lands, 
Enseamed with the wheel-ways 
Of thousands of dusty 

And dim generations, 

And in the new countries, 
Whose Winds blow unbreathed, 
And their Lights are first-hand 
From our Father, the Sun. 


So in the Eye of the Lord, 
Under the Feet of the Lord, 
Out of the measureless 
Goodness and giace 
In.the Han« of the Lord, 
Speed ! 
Speed oa the Knees, 
Speed ijn the Laugh, 
Speed ly the Gift, 
Speed ix the Trust of the Lord— 
Speed ! 
—Worid2’s Work. (English edition.) 


Wanted—Men’s Clubs 


The present stage of the. mental and 
moral development of our people demands 
associations, especially in our towns and 


smaller cities, where men of all creeds and 


classes may meet in close fellowship, feel 
their common humanity, talk freely and 
intelligently on matters of general interest, 
and, as opportunity presents, cooperate for 
local improvement and ‘welfare. The 
lives of most men in an average American 
town are extremely isolated; they tend to 
narrowness and selfishness of aim; there is 
a want of the human touch and cosmo- 
politan spirit; and there is a tendency to 
separate into little coteries. The several 
secret fraternities incline to form close 
groups; there are also religious groups, and 
the working people feel themselves cut off 
from all the other sets. Men live as 
strangers to an astonishing degree. The 
citizens generally are not friends in any 
intimate sense, as, according to Aristotle, 
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“SHORTS” ON STOCK EXCHANGE TRYING TO COVER 
—Courtesy of Harper’s Weekly 
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they should be in order that friendship may 
form the nexus between ethics and politics 
and so guarantee the safety of the state. 
Social and financial differences make 
chasms of increasing depth and wideness. 
Such clubs, therefore, as bring large num- 
bers of men together, without distinctions 
of wealth, religion, politics, culture, or caste, 
may serve a large purpose in modern life. 

The elegant, exclusive clubs of the rich 
or cultured, with their costly buildings and 
appointments, do not need to be exploited : 
wherever wealth and leisure are, these will 
be established without suggestions from 
outside. Such are the resorts of men of 
one class, and these do not break down 
walls or partitions, but build up and per- 
petuate divisions. Organizations like The 
Century, The Union League, The Aldine, 
and their great rivals, whose fame is over 
the whole land, have, doubtless, their own 
function in our civilization, but their influ- 
ence is confined to men of the upper 
classes. [he various secret societies are 
social forces of a kind, and add to the feel- 
ing of brotherhood within definite limits, 
but they are narrow, relatively; their 
membership is small; old men, not already 
members, and youths under age are not 
admitted; Catholics are forbidden by their 
church to belong to them; and there are 
other restrictions. Labor organizations 
bring together men of only one caste. 
Most of the associations referred to are 
without the feature of free, intelligent dis- 
cussion. The old-fashioned debating club 
is no longer of sufficient intellectual force 
to be of interest to men of this day, except 
in remote and isolated communities. 
Religious clubs have value, but they are 
necessarily exclusive of those who do not 
accept a creed. Political clubs are also 
limited to a particular policy or party. 

A large field is open for the formation 
and operation of clubs on a broader basis 
than the associations referred to. Doctor 
Johnson defined a club to be an “‘ assembly 
of good fellows meeting under certain con- 
ditions.’’ But those that are advocated 
here may be defined as organizations of 
men of every class, whether good fellows 
or not, who meet in friendly, social 
manner, and discuss important, timely 
topics, impartially, for the purpose of 
mutual enlightenment, the strengthening 
of the human bond, and, at times, the 
improvement of local conditions.—Calvin 
Dill Wilson in The Chautauquan. 





The American Gambling Spirit 


It is the American gambling spirit that 
animates the Stock Exchange. He is not 
as bad as he sounds, the stock-gambler. 
Every business man speculates, not occa- 
sionally, but all the time. His business is 
founded upon it. The steel-rail mill- 
owner, the woolen manufacturer, the res- 
taurant-keeper, all speculate. Americans 
are great business men because they are 
great gamblers. It is not that they are 
more foolishly reckless, but that they are 
braver, less appalled by the possibility of 
disaster. They have the American spirit, 
the keenness of perception, the rapidity of 
thought, the intrepidity of the young, and 
the national sense of humor. In misfor- 
tune the Englishman may be impassive, 
the German philosophical, the Dutchman 
phlegmatic. But the American is better 
—he is jocular. He cracks jokes with 
disaster, and is ready once more to “‘match 
with Destiny for beers,’’ as Kipling says. 

Mr. S. V. White was a deacon of Ply- 
mouth Church—and a stock-gambler. He 
was a profound theologian, a lawyer who 
had pleaded before the Supreme Court, an 
amateur astronomer of considerable profi- 
ciency, a Latin scholar, a friend and one 
of the counsel for Henry Ward Beecher 
during the famous trial, a scholar, and an 


American. The Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western was a _ great property. 
““Deacon’’ White studied it; then he 


went ahead and bought and bought and 
bought. The price rose. The ‘‘floating’’ 
supply, as he had calculated, was small. 
The stock was held by investors who 
believed in its dividends as in a future life, 
and swore by ‘‘Sam Sloan”’ as by their 
honor. The Deacon’s buying did not, 
strictly speaking, ‘‘corner’’ the stock. But 
the less discriminating gamblers who had 
sold it short suddenly found difficulty in 
“borrowing’’ the stock for immediate 
delivery. The cash price soared, and the 
shorts said things. 

They offered fabulous prices for the use 
of the stock. Investors would not sell 
their holdings, but they might lend it. 
Strong boxes were ransacked for the pre- . 
cious certificates. A trust company in 
Philadelphia, had, for instance, 8000 
shares. A speculator in New York, who 
was short 5000 shares, knew it. He tele- 
graphed for the certificates, to be sent over 
in a special train. The trust company 
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knew him, and, besides, they received 
good security. They despatched the spe- 
cial train, with the 8000 shares in a trusty 
messenger’s wallet. The engineer was 
ordered to make a record-breaking run. 
At the ferry, on the Jersey City side, a spe- 
cially chartered tug awaited him. On the 
New York side stood a cab with a fleet 
horse and a fearless driver, who, for an 
offer of $50, had become a potential mur- 
derer of pedestrians. The train started. 
It broke a dozen records for runs between 
certain points. The unfortunate “‘short”’ 
had until 2.15 P.M. that day to make good 
his contract. But at a little river or canal 
in Jersey the draw-bridge was open. The 
train could not fly. It lost twelve precious 
minutes. The certificates reached Wall 
Street at 2.18 P.M. The gambler “‘set- 
tled’’ with the Deacon. Later, other 
gamblers settled with the Deacon also. 
Mr. White had made histurn. It gave 
him a half-million or so.—Edwin Lefevre, 
in Harper’s Weekly. 








A TYPICAL GERMAN CARTOON 


THE AMERICAN SEASERPENT (DRACO AMERICAN. DEWEY) 
HAS RECENTLY BEEN SEEN BY A FISHERMAN NAMED MICHAEL. 
IN SPITE OF HIS FRIGHT HE QUICKLY PERCEIVED IT WAS HARM- 
LESS. ITS MOST TERRIBLE PART IS ITS MOUTH, BUT THERE 
ARE NO TEETH IN IT.—Jugend 





Automobiles for the Million 


Why should men be compelled to live 
within a stone’s throw of a railroad or 
street-car line? Why should some of the 
most beautiful and healthful sections of 
the country be practically uninhabited, or, 
at best, occupied only by summer visitors, 
while the flat lands, where railroad build- 
ing is easy, are swarming with residents? 
Within sixty minutes’ ride of every large 
city may be found most delightful loca- 
tions for small dwellings, which at present 
are inaccessible on account of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. But with the coming 
of the good, low-priced automobile you 
will find these places building up with 
homes, each in its ample plot of ground, 
and inhabited by a family for whom the 
cost of living will be reduced to aminimum, 
and the pleasure of existence enhanced 
immeasurably. 

How soon will the era of the low-priced 
automobile arrive? That is a more diffi- 
cult problem. We have scarcely more 
than begun to build automobiles. We 
have not entirely left the experimentai 
stage. With the present capacity for 
manufacturing, even allowing for the ordi- 
nary rate of increase which follows the 
popularizing of an industry in America, it 
will be years to come before the supply will 
equal the demand. The foreign demand, 
too, is likely to increase rather than 
decrease. 

To name a figure at which an automo- 
bile may be called low-priced is somewhat 
hazardous. The present minimum is, I 
believe, around six hundred dollars. How 
far this may be reduced is yet to be deter- 
mined. Some people who talk about 
““cheap’’ automobiles expect manufac- 
turers to sell a machine at about the price 
of a good bicycle, perhaps a hundred dol- 
lars. This, of course, is absurd. With 
the poorest sort of material an automobile 
should cost, for frame and gear alone, four 
times as much as a bicycle, and to this 
there must be added the cost of the motor. 

If I were to hazard a guess at what may 
eventually be the bottom price for a little 
runabout machine, I should put the figure 
somewhere about three hundred or three 
hundred and fifty dollars. This will mean 
that an automobile will never be a boy’s 
plaything, although it may yet become the 
subject of purchases by instalment.—Win- 
throp E. Scarritt, in Munsey’s Magazine. 
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